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WORD  RECOGNITION 
AND  THE 

TOTAL  READING  PROCESS 


An  effective  reading  series  in  the  elementary  school  provides  for 
all  children  a complete  program  in  the  development  of  the  fundamental 
reading  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes.  Word  recognition  is  an  important 
part  of  this  total  process.  A wide  variety  of  types  of  materials,  methods, 
and  practices  must  be  utilized  in  order  to  help  children  develop  the 
skills  requisite  to  effective  reading  and  to  develop  and  improve  interest 
in  good  literature. 

Essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  goals  is  the  acquisition  of 
an  adequate  reading  vocabulary.  The  only  practical  basis  on  which  a 
complete  reading  program  can  be  developed  is  a knowledge  of  word 
meaning  and  the  recognition  of  the  symbols  which  represent  those  mean- 
ings. The  Vocabulary-Building  Program  provided  in  the  Ginn  Basic 
Reading  Series  gives  continuous  attention  to  the  development  of  both 
recognition  and  meaning.  There  are  many  approved  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  develop  vocabulary  growth  in  the  areas  of: 

1.  Basic  sight  vocabulary 

2.  Word  enrichment 

3.  Independent  word  attack 

The  importance  of  meaning  to  the  development  of  an  adequate  read- 
ing vocabulary  is  recognized,  but  this  booklet  is  designed  primarily  to 
describe  the  word-recognition  program  rather  than  the  ways  of  building 
meaning  and  understanding.  School  people  interested  in  a similar  look 
at  the  development  of  the  meaning  vocabulary  will  find  a rich  program 
of  this  nature  included  in  all  the  manuals  which  accompany  the  Ginn 
Basic  Readers.  Since  the  scope  of  this  booklet  is  limited  to  the  problems 
of  word  recognition  in  reading,  it  cannot  be  considered  a description 
of  the  total  vocabulary  program;  it  treats  only  one  facet  of  this  im- 
portant aspect  of  reading. 

Although  concerned  with  only  one  part  of  the  total  reading  program, 
this  booklet  nowhere  advocates  that  word  study  be  something  separate 
or  isolated  from  other  reading  activities.  Rather,  the  samples  of  ac- 
tivities in  succeeding  pages,  and  the  manuals  from  which  they  were 
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extracted,  all  suggest  that  reading  involves  not  only  recognition  of 
words  hut  their  understanding,  interpretation,  and  use  in  meaningful 
settings.  This  booklet  does  not  advocate  isolated  word  analysis  as  found 
in  some  so-called  “phonics  workbooks.”  It  describes  a much  richer 
program  of  word  study,  a program  which  includes  structural  as  well  as 
phonetic  analysis,  which  gives  proper  place  to  “whole”  methods  such 
as  the  use  of  context  clues,  and  which  shows  the  place  of  the  glossary 
and  dictionary  in  a program  of  word  identification  and  recognition. 

Identification  and  recognition  involve  the  knowledge  that  a particular 
word  represents  a particular  meaning  in  a particular  situation:  this 
meaning  symbolized  by  one  form,  and  no  other.  Therefore,  recognition 
is  concerned  with  knowing  a word,  and  being  able  to  distinguish  it 
quickly  from  all  other  words,  even  those  which  are  very  similar  in 
form.  When  a word  is  known  or  mastered,  it  can  be  recognized  wher- 
ever it  appears  — in  a book,  on  a card,  on  a chalkboard,  on  a worksheet 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  in  a workbook,  or  in  a test.  The  Ginn  Basic 
Reading  Series  makes  provision  for  all  these  situations  through  the 
variety  of  materials  furnished  or  suggested  for  use  throughout  the 
reading  program. 

The  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  clearly  does  not  depend  upon 
any  one  exclusive  method  of  word  recognition.  Some  of  the  methods 
used  in  identification  and  recognition  of  words  which  are  thoroughly 
developed  in  the  series  are: 

1.  Use  of  picture  clues 

2.  Perception  of  general  configuration 

3.  Automatic  recognition  of  useful  words 

4.  Recognition  through  unusual  characteristics  of  the  word 

5.  Recognition  through  similarities  to  known  words 

6.  Use  of  context  clues 

7.  Phonetic  analysis 

8.  Structural  analysis 

9.  Syllabication 

10.  Use  of  the  glossary  and  dictionary 

11.  Wide  reading 

A variety  of  methods  is  necessary  to  promote  effective  word  recogni- 
tion since  no  one  method  will  work  for  all  words  or  for  all  pupils. 

When  one  considers  the  differences  among  pupils  and  the  nature  of  the 
language,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  such  variation  must  be  in- 
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eluded;  and  that  a proper  balance  in  instructional  procedures  must  be 
maintained. 

All  good  teaching  is  planned  to  provide  for  the  instructional  needs 
of  the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  have  a systematic  way  to  discover  these 
important  needs.  Observation  of  the  child’s  reading  and  the  use  of 
tests  will  provide  the  teacher  with  a knowledge  of  each  individual’s 
vocabulary  needs,  particularly  the  words  which  need  to  be  re-taught 
or  which  require  more  practice.  At  each  level  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Reading 
Series  provisions  are  made  for  frequent  testing  of  sight  vocabulary  and 
the  vocabulary  skills  appropriate  to  that  stage  of  reading  growth. 

The  word-recognition  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  provides 
for  a wide  variety  of  methods  useful  in  learning  words  and  techniques 
for  evaluating  pupils’  use  of  these  methods.  Suggestions  for  enriching 
and  reteaching  the  vocabulary  are  also  included. 


The  Reading-Readiness  Level 


The  entire  reading-readiness  program  has  been  based  on  the  ultimate 
objective  of  developing  readiness  to  attach  meanings  to  word  symbols. 
During  this  level  the  child  is  expected  to  acquire  certain  knowledges 
and  skills  which  will  enable  him  to  recognize  words.  Practice  is  pro- 
vided in  identifying  likenesses  and  differences  in  word  forms  and  in 
sounds  of  words. 


OBJECTIVES 

Important  activities  fundamental  to  phonetic  and  structural  analysis 
presented  at  this  level  include: 

Auditory  Perception 

1.  Identifying  noises  and  common  sounds 

2.  Perceiving  location  of  sound 

3.  Identifying  rhymes  and  rhyming  sounds 

Visual  Discrimination 

1.  Recognizing  likenesses  and  differences 

2.  Identifying  reversals 
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3.  Observing  picture  detail 

4.  Observing  configuration  of  objects 

5.  Observing  configuration  of  words:  Tom,  Betty,  Susan,  Mother, 
Father 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  sam- 
ples of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic 
Manual  for  Teaching  the  Reading-Readiness  Program  (identified  as 
R.R.  Manual). 

AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

Activities  of  this  type  develop  ear  training  for  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences in  sounds  and  sensitivity  to  rhyming  words.  By  means  of 
jingles,  nursery  rhymes,  picture  stories,  and  singing  action  games,  the 
“see,  say,  and  hear”  technique  is  established.  These  exercises  are  amus- 
ing and  interesting  to  children.  They  build  up  favorable  attitudes  and 
develop  habits  of  listening  very  important  to  the  reading  process. 

Definitions.  Auditory  acuity  is  the  physical  ability  to  hear,  or  the 
sharpness  or  acuteness  of  hearing,  while  auditory  discrimination  is  the 
acquired  ability  to  hear  likenesses  and  differences  in  sounds.  Training 
in  auditory  discrimination  begins  with  helping  the  child  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  common  sounds  selected  from  his  environment,  such  as  the 
whistle  of  a train.  The  range  of  difficulty  in  auditory  discrimination 
tasks  are  from  gross  discrimination  (very  unlike  sounds  in  words)  to 
fine  discrimination  (very  similar  sounds  in  words). 

Listening  Activities.  The  readiness  program  provides  each  child 
with  many  opportunities  for  listening  to  common  sounds.  The  teacher 
may  help  to  build  the  habit  of  listening  by  the  frequent  use  of  sound 
games.  After  children  have  identified  many  common  sounds  as  cars, 
airplanes,  clocks,  and  bells  they  are  ready  to  identify  sounds  in  pictured 
words. 

Imitating  the  “On  this  page  Tom,  Betty,  and  Susan  are  making 
sounds  noises.  Look  at  each  picture  and  think  what  noise  each 

child  is  making.”  Discuss  each  action  and  illustrate 
while  children  listen,  as  follows: 

Row  1.  Toot-toot;  tinkle,  tinkle,  tink;  rum-a-tum-tum. 

Have  each  child  imitate  the  sound  as  he  looks  at  the 
picture. 
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{Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  page  19) 


Identifying  ‘‘Now  I will  ask  you  to  draw  a line  under  one  picture 

sound  pictures  each  row.  Listen  while  I make  the  sound ; then  find 
the  picture  and  draw  a line  under  it.  I will  help  you  to 
do  the  first  one.” 

Say  the  sound  “TooMoot.”  Then  show  the  pupils 
how  to  trace  the  broken  line  under  the  picture  of  Tom 
blowing  a horn. 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  86) 


Rhyming  Words.  Another 
activity  introduced  as  early  as 
page  5 of  the  readiness  workbook, 
Fun  with  T om  and  Betty,  is  listen- 
ing to  nursery  rhymes.  In  this  les- 
son the  children  listen  to  a famil- 
iar nursery  rhyme  and  say  it 
together.  No  attention  is  given,  at 
this  time,  to  which  words  rhyme. 

After  the  children  have  had 
some  experiences  with  directed 
listening,  familiar  nursery  rhymes 
are  used  to  establish  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “rhyme.” 


{Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  page  34) 


Saying  the  “Look  at  the  first 

rhyme  picture  and  listen 

while  I say  the  rhyme  that  goes 
with  the  picture.”  Say  the 
rhyme  “Hey!  Diddle,  Diddle,” 
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and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  what  the  picture  tells  about  the 
rhyme;  then  have  them  repeat  the  jingle  in  unison. 

Teaching  Then  say,  “What  words  sound  alike  in  ‘Hey!  Diddle, 

meaning  of  Diddle’?”  Elicit  diddle^  fiddle;  moon^  spoon.  “Those 
“rhyme”  words  that  rhyme,  or  sound  alike”. 

(R.  R.  Manual,  pages  105-106) 

A more  difficult  activity  utilizing  rhyming  words  is  presented  at  the 
next  level  of  development.  This  requires  discrimination  of  rhyming 
words  found  in  a series  of  pictures. 


[Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  page  39) 


“What  is  the  name  of  the  first  picture  in  the  top  row 
? Draw  a line  under  hat.  Name  the  other  things  in 
this  row  [cat,  fan,  bat].  Say  the  words  again.  Which 
words  sound  like  hat?  Draw  a line  under  each  of  the 
words  that  rhyme  with  hat.’’  Pause.  “What  did  you 
mark?  Yes,  hat,  cat,  and  bat  all  sound  alike.  Fan  makes 
a different  sound.” 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  111) 

Additional  exercises  providing  practice  in  auditory  discrimination 
will  be  found  in  the  Ginn  supplementary  reading-readiness  book. 
Games  to  Play.  Helpful  material  on  hearing  initial  sounds  will  also  be 
found  in  this  enrichment  book. 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 

Skill  in  visual  discrimination  is  accomplished  through  a series  of 
developmental  exercises.  The  child  will  first  identify  color  and  the 
size  of  objects.  The  second  step  will  be  to  identify  likenesses  and  dif- 


Identifying 

rhyming 

similarities 
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ferences  in  pictures  and  geometric  figures.  This  will  be  followed  by 
noting  likenesses  and  differences  in  letter  and  word  forms.  Practice  is 
planned  to  help  the  child  notice  internal  differenees  in  pictures  in  prep- 
aration for  noticing  fine  differences  in  word  forms.  This  is  one  of  the 
sensory  approaches  to  learning  upon  which  a child’s  success  in  reading 
depends. 

Definitions.  Visual  acuity  is  the  physical  ability  to  see  or  per- 
ceive. Visual  diserimination  is  the  acquired  ability  to  distinguish  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  objects,  letters,  and  words  by  their  form. 

Likenesses.  One  of  the  first  steps  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  see 
likeness  of  form  and  color.  It  is  important  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “alike.” 


Direct  the  children  to  look  at  the  first  object  in  the 
top  row  on  page  7 and  name  it.  Then  say:  “Now  find 
another  apple  heside  it.  Trace  around  the  apples  with 
your  finger.  How  are  they  alike?  Yes,  they  are  the  same 
size.” 

“What  color  is  the  first  apple  [red]  ? We  will  now 
make  the  two  apples  look  alike.  We  will  color  the  next 
apple  red.” 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  67 ) 

Other  exercises  of  this  type  are  provided  which  lead  the  child  to  note 
likenesses  of  size,  color,  and  form. 

Differences.  In  the  same  way  that  children  developed  the  concept 
of  likeness,  they  must  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  word  “different.” 


Seeing 
likenesses 
in  form 
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{Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  page  8) 

‘‘Look  at  the  top  row  of  pictures.  What  are  they  pic- 
tures of?  Are  the  apples  alike?”  Pause  for  response. 
“No,  one  apple  is  different.  Put  your  finger  on  the  one 
that  is  different.” 

“Now  take  your  pencil  and  put  a mark  on  the  apple, 
like  this.”  Illustrate  how  the  pupils  should  draw  one 
hlack  mark  across  the  apple  that  is  different. 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  70) 

Letter  Forms.  Noticing  likenesses  and  differences  in  objects  and 
geometric  forms  has  prepared  the  child  for  the  next  important  level  of 
development.  Children  must  also  be  able  to  discriminate  likenesses  and 
differences  in  letter  and  word  forms. 


Perceiving 

differences 


'T' 

o 

> 1 ' 

(D 

B 

M 

T 

S 

{Fun  with  Tom  and  Betty,  page  47 ) 


“Look  at  the  letter  in  the  first  box  and  draw  a line 
around  it.  Find  two  other  letters  just  like  the  first  letter 
and  draw  a line  around  each  one.  The  first  one  is  done 
for  you.” 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  124) 

Attention  to  Fine  Detail.  Acquiring  the  ability  and  habit  of 
noticing  fine  detail  will  aid  children  in  noticing  the  fine  differences  in 
words.  The  use  of  pictures  with  internal  differences  allows  for  practice 
and  discussion  in  noticing  details. 


Matching 
letters  and 
word  blocks 
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Perceiving 

internal 

differences 


Ask  the  pupils:  “Are  the  cookies  all  alike?  Which 
one  is  different?  Why?” 

In  these  exercises  the  differences  are  of  detail  within 
the  picture  or  in  the  sizes  of  the  objects. 

Discuss  the  different  cooky  and  direct  the  pupils  to 
draw  a line  around  it. 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  136) 


The  exercises  to  develop  visual  discrimination  are  many  and  varied, 
each  designed  to  give  children  an  opportunity  to  observe,  or  match 
likenesses  and  differences  of  detail,  configuration,  or  form.  Additional 
exercises  providing  practice  in  visual  discrimination  will  be  found  in 
the  Ginn  supplementary  reading-readiness  book.  Games  to  Play. 

Through  the  use  of  pupil-teacher  constructed  experience  charts, 
manuscript  writing  on  the  chalkboard,  captions  on  the  bulletin  board, 
and  labels  on  items  around  the  classroom,  the  children  have  discovered 
that  printed  symbols  mean  something.  They  have  become  familiar 
with  the  names  of  the  characters  in  the  book  through  discussion  of  pic- 
tures. The  last  section  of  the  readiness  book  provides  lessons  to  teach 
five  words:  Tom,  Betty,  Susan,  Mother,  Father. 

Pictures,  discussion,  tracing,  picture-word  cards,  and  word  cards  are 
used  in  teaching  these  words.  Experiences  with  identifying  words  and 
their  accompanying  pictures  and  the  recognition  of  the  words  in  isola- 
tion are  provided. 


The  Pre-Primer  Level 


When  the  child  has  attained  sufficient  readiness  for  reading,  he  enters 
the  pre-primer  program.  Many  of  the  goals  of  the  readiness  period  are 
reviewed  and  continued  through  the  pre-primer  level.  The  teacher  must 
be  certain  that  each  child  has  acquired  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities 
to  assure  him  success.  The  child’s  ability  to  perform  pre-primer  ac- 
tivities may  be  diagnosed  by  administering  the  Pre-Reading  Test  of 
this  series.  The  results  will  reveal  his  progress  in  some  of  the  activities 
essential  to  learning  to  read. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  word-recognition  program  at  the  pre- 
primer level  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Auditory  Perception 

1.  Listening  for  sounds 

2.  Identifying  sounds 

3.  Reproducing  sounds 

4.  Hearing  initial  consonant  sounds:  b,  p,  t,  c,  s,  w,  h,  f,  g,  I,  m — 

In  spoken  words 
In  jingles 
In  pictured  words 

5.  Hearing  ending  consonants:  p,  t,  k,  d 

6.  Perceiving  rhyming  words 

Visual  Discrimination 

1.  Recognizing  basic  vocabulary  (58  words) 

2.  Observing  capital  and  small-letter  forms 

3.  Observing  double-letter  configuration 

4.  Discriminating  between  words  easily  confused 

5.  Recognizing  likenesses  and  differences  in  words 

6.  Recognizing  plural  forms 

Accurate  Recognition  of  Sight  Words.  To  insure  accurate  recog- 
nition of  the  sight  words  of  the  basic  vocabulary  the  teacher  is  directed 
to  introduce  each  word  in  a meaningful  setting.  After  this  introduction 
the  teacher  may  use  any  number  of  ways  to  provide  for  accurate  recog- 
nition. Some  of  the  suggested  techniques  are: 
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1.  Use  of  pictures 

2.  Use  of  word  cards 

3.  Matching  words  and  pictures 

4.  Framing  words  printed  on  chalkboard  and  charts 

5.  Use  of  sentence  and  phrase  cards 

6.  Making  an  experience  chart 

7.  Matching  sentences 

8.  Use  of  word  games 

9.  Frequent  practice  and  review  activities 

Observation  of  the  child’s  vocabulary  growth  and  frequent  testing 
are  suggested  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  in  discovering  the  vocabulary 
needs  of  each  group. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  samples 
of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic  Manual 
for  Pre-Primer  Program  (identified  as  P.  P.  Manual). 

AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

Several  types  of  listening  activities  are  presented  during  the  pre- 
primer level.  Some  of  these  review  the  skills  acquired  at  the  readiness 
level,  and  other  activities  extend  these  skills  to  a more  advanced  level 
of  development. 

Exercises  are  provided  to  develop  the  auditory  perception  of  similar 
consonant  sounds  in  the  beginning  of  words.  These  exercises  should  be 
conducted  in  an  informal  manner,  as  though  playing  a game.  The  main 
purpose  is  to  develop  auditory  awareness  only.  At  this  time  no  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  auditory  perception  with  the  visual  recognition  of 
letters  and  words. 

“Listen  carefully.  I am  going  to  say  two  words  to  you, 
and  I want  you  to  tell  me  how  these  words  are  alike. 
The  words  are  can  and  comey 

Note.  Say  the  words  in  a normal  but  distinct  conversational  tone, 
without  undue  emphasis  on  the  initial  soimd. 

Pause  for  such  responses  as  “They  begin  with  the 
same  sound,”  “They  begin  alike.”  If  some  children 
seem  not  to  perceive  immediately  the  auditory  likeness 
of  the  words,  repeat  the  words,  saying,  “Listen  carefully 
and  see  if  you  can  hear  the  sound  with  which  the  words 
begin.” 


Perceiving 
the  initial 
consonant  “c” 
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Then  have  the  pupils  say  the  words  in  order  that 
they  may  feel  the  motion  of  the  speech  organs.  Write 
the  sentence  Tom  can  come  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
each  child  say  the  sentence.  Note  any  deficiency  in 
auditory  acuity  or  poor  speech  habits  and  give  extra  help 
to  pupils  with  difficulties. 

Give  further  practice  in  the  auditory  perception  of 
the  initial  consonant  c by  such  exercises  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Have  the  children  repeat  nursery  rhymes  which 
require  the  enunciation  of  hard  c,  such  as  “Cushy  Cow 
Bonny”  and  “Come,  Butter,  Come.” 

2.  Have  the  pupils  imitate  animal  sounds  beginning 
with  c by  asking:  “What  does  the  crow  say  [“Caw”]? 
What  does  the  hen  say  [“Cut-cut-cut-ca-da-cut”]  ?” 

3.  Have  the  children  give  other  words  beginning  like 
can  and  come  by  asking  them  to  answer  riddles  and  to 
pronounce  familiar  proper  names.  The  words  cap,  cup, 
car,  comb,  cow,  cage,  cake  are  easily  elicited. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  136) 

Other  initial  consonants  developed  in  a similar  manner  at  this  level 
are:  b,  p,  t,  s,  w,  f,  g,  I,  m,  and  h.  At  this  point  only  the  auditory  per- 
ception of  similar  sounds  is  recommended.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
developing  readiness  for  combined  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of 
consonant  sounds,  which  will  be  taught  later. 

Final  Consonants.  The  development  of  auditory  perception  of  con- 
sonant sounds  at  the  end  of  words  is  introduced  at  this  level.  The  pupil’s 
attention  is  directed  to  listening  to  words  to  detect  how  these  words  are 
alike. 

Similar  end-  To  develop  the  auditory  perception  of  similar  con- 
ing consonant  gQjjant  sounds  at  the  end  of  words,  say  to  the  pupils: 
sounds  44J  going  to  say  some  words  to  you  which  are  alike 

in  some  way.  They  do  not  rhyme,  and  they  do  not  begin 
with  the  same  sound.  See  if  you  can  tell  me  how  they 
are  alike.  The  words  are  help,  stop.  Flip.  Do  you  notice 
that  the  ends  of  these  words  sound  alike?  You  say  the 
words.  How  do  your  lips  feel  when  they  say  them  — 
help,  stop.  Flip?  Yes,  they  come  together  with  a little 
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puff.  Watch  my  lips  and  see  how  this  sound  looks.*’ 
Say  the  words  hop,  pop,  nip,  top. 

‘‘What  word  in  your  lesson  today  ends  with  this 
sound?”  Elicit  up. 

For  further  practice  in  perceiving  and  reproducing 
sounds,  allow  the  children  to  imitate  the  noises  that 
might  he  heard  at  an  airport. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  226) 


Other  final  consonants  developed  in  a similar  manner  at  this  level 
are:  t,  d,  and  k. 

Rhyming  Words.  This  level  is  a continuation  and  extension  of  the 
ear-training  program  introduced  at  the  readiness  level.  Listening  for 
rhyming  words  and  supplying  rhyming  words  are  emphasized  through- 
out the  pre-primer  level. 


Recognizing 
words  that 
rhyme 


To  continue  ear  training  for  rhyming  words,  ask  the 
children  to  complete  rhyming  couplets  such  as  the 
following: 

Up  in  the  sky 

The  airplanes  . . . [fly]. 


Say  the  couplet  to  the  pupils,  omitting  the  last  word; 
then  ask  them  to  supply  the  rhyming  word.  After  the 
word  has  been  volunteered,  have  all  the  pupils  say  the 
couplet,  then  the  two  words  that  rhyme.  Other  couplets 
using  known  sight  words  are: 

Oh!  Oh! 

See  it  . . . [go] ! 

On  a sunny  summer  day 

Tom  and  Betty  like  to  . . . [play]. 

‘T  have  my  shoe,” 

Said  Little  Betty  . . . [Blue]. 

Come  and  look 

At  my  story  . . . [book]. 


Note.  This  exercise  should  be  conducted  orally  until  the  rhyming 
similarities  are  fully  perceived.  If  the  teacher  wishes,  she  may  copy  the 
couplets  on  charts  for  the  pupils  to  illustrate.  Under  each  picture  print 
the  sight  words  from  the  pre-primer  vocabulary;  as,  play,  blue,  go.  Only 
known  words  should  be  listed  in  this  way. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  231) 
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VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 


At  this  stage  of  learning  to  read,  it  is  also  important  that  children 
learn  to  note  visual  likenesses  in  words,  phrases,  and  sentences;  learn 
to  associate  capital  and  lower  case  letters;  and  develop  memory  for 
word  forms.  A variety  of  exercises  are  provided  to  promote  these  learn- 
ings throughout  the  beginning  stages  of  reading. 


Seeing 
likenesses 
in  words 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  word  forms,  direct 
a child  to  draw  a line  under  the  words  in  each  row  that 
are  like  the  first  word  in  the  row. 


down 

down 

come 

fast 

down 

go 

said 

up 

up 

down 

up 

up 

we 

the 

go 

not 

not 

and 

can 

not 

the 

see 

not 

not 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  225) 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  phrases,  write  this 
exercise  on  the  blackboard  or  hectograph  it.  Each 
sentence  on  the  left  contains  a phrase  that  is  the  same 
as  the  phrase  on  the  right.  Direct  a child  to  find  and 
draw  a line  under  the  phrase  in  the  sentence. 


T om  wants  a green  ball. 

a green  ball 

Betty  wants  a red  hall. 

a red  ball 

Susan  wants  a big  ball. 

a big  ball 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  190) 


It  is  important  that  children  learn  to  recognize  words 
in  both  the  capitalized  and  the  small-letter  form.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  authors,  in  the  first  presentation 
of  the  word  ride,  used  both  forms  in  the  sentence  “Ride, 
ride.” 

Show  the  sentence  card  Ride,  ride  or  print  the  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard.  Have  a child  frame  Ride  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  Then  have  him  frame 
ride  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 


Capital  and 
lower  case 
letters 


Finding  like 
phrases 
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Write  the  following  exercise  on  the  blackboard  and 
let  the  children  frame  all  the  words  in  each  column 
that  are  exactly  like  the  word  at  the  top  of  the  column. 


Ride 

ride 

Ride 

ride 

ride 

Ride 

ride 

ride 

Ride 

ride 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  69) 

Visual  Memory.  Developing  the  ability  to  remember  words  is 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  a sight  vocabulary.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  developing  visual  memory  is  the  identification  of  missing  parts  of 
pictures  and  the  missing  word  from  a previously  seen  series  of  words. 

Identifying  the-  Put  three  word  cards  in  the  card  holder  at  one  time, 
missing  card  Have  the  children  look  attentively  at  the  cards  and  then 
close  their  eyes.  Remove  one  calrd  and  direct  the  chil- 
dren to  open  their  eyes  and  tell  which  card  is  missing. 
Repeat  the  activity  several  times.  Such  a game  helps  to 
strengthen  a child’s  visual  memory  and  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  word  form. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  90) 


STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

The  first  structural  difference  in  word  forms  which  is  given  attention 
is  the  formation  of  the  plural  by  adding  s.  After  the  children  have  had 
much  experience  in  seeing  plural  forms  in  meaningful  situations,  they 
are  directed  to  note  how  the  addition  of  s changes  the  form,  meaning, 
and  pronunciation  of  certain  words. 

Plural  forms  To  promote  skill  in  recognizing  plural  forms,  write 
on  the  blackboard  the  following  words: 

cake  apple  airplane  ball 

After  all  the  words  have  been  pronounced,  add  a 
final  s to  each  word  and  have  them  pronounced  again. 
Have  the  children  use  in  a sentence  both  the  singular 
and  the  plural  form  of  each  word. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  243) 
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“s”  forms  To  give  experience  in  choosing  the  correct  word  form, 

of  verbs  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  groups  of  sen- 

tences. Then  ask  a child  to  read  a sentence  and  choose 
the  word  card  that  will  complete  the  sentence  correctly. 
If  the  teacher  wishes,  she  may  hectograph  this  exercise 
and  direct  the  children  to  draw  a line  to  the  correct 
word. 


T om  can .... 
Betty  can .... 

T om 

Tom  and  Betty . 


ride 

Father  can .... 
Father  . . . fast. 

work 

rides 

Tom 

T om  and  Father  . . 

works 

Tom . . . the  apple. 

Pony  . . . the  apple. 

T om  and  Pony . . . the  apple. 
Tom  said,  ‘7 . . . the  apple.” 


want 


wants 


(P.  P.  Manual,  page  270) 


The  Primer  Level 


The  word-recognition  program  at  the  primer  level  provides  systematic 
presentation  and  practice  which  promotes  growth  in  the  skills  presented 
at  previous  levels,  and  introduces  new  skills.  The  goals  of  the  readiness 
and  pre-primer  levels  are  continued  and  expanded  • throughout  this 
period  as  a maintenance  program. 


OBJECTIVES 

The  iriajor  objectives  of  the  word-recognition  program  at  the  primer 
level  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Auditory  Perception 

1.  Initial  consonants:  d,  f,  /,  m,  n,  p,  r 

2.  Ending  consonants : d,  m,  n,  k,  p,  t 

3.  Consonant  digraphs:  th,  wh 

4.  Rhyming  words  in  jingles  and  words 
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5.  Perceiving  rhyming  similarities 

6.  Making  rhymes 

Visual  Discrimination 

1.  Basic  vocabulary  ( 113  words) 

2.  Capital  and  small-letter  forms 

3.  Letter  forms  (alphabet  letters:  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  /,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t, 
w) 

4.  Words  easily  confused 

5.  Likenesses  and  differences  in  words 

6.  Compound  words 

7.  Plural  forms:  5 

8.  Verbs  ending  in  ed 

Co-ordinating  Auditory  Perception  and  Visual  Discrimination 

(Phonetic  Analysis) 

1.  Initial  consonants:  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  I,  m,  p,  r,  s,  t,  w 

2.  Ending  consonants:  p,  A:,  i 

3.  Initial  consonant  digraph:  wh 

4.  Rhyming  words 

The  daily  lesson  plans  contain  specific  suggestions  for  systematic 
growth  in  word  analysis.  These  are  an  integral  part  of  the  over-all  pro- 
gram and  should  be  followed  closely.  They  are  designed  to  make  word 
power  functional.  All  practice  is  based  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  daily 
lesson  and  has  immediate  application  and  transfer  to  the  text  and  work- 
book. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and 
samples  of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn 
Basic  Manual  for  Teaching  the  Primer,  The  Little  White  House  (identi- 
fied as  P.  Manual). 


AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

The  development  of  auditory  perception  is  maintained  and  continued 
at  this  level.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  rhyming  words,  initial  and  final 
consonants,  and  initial  digraphs. 

To  develop  auditory  perception  of  the  consonant 
digraph  th,  say  to  the  pupils:  “What  sound  do  you 
hear  at  the  beginning  of  these  words:  them,  they,  the, 
then,  this?  Do  you  know  other  words  that  begin  with  the 


Initial 

digraph  “th’ 
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Listening  for 

rhyming 

similarities 


same  sound  as  thank?  What  are  you  doing  now?  Yes, 
thinking.  I will  say  some  words,  and  when -I  say  one 
that  begins  with  the  same  sound  as  thank  and  they.,  clap 
your  hands.”  Pronounce  the  following  words,  pausing 
after  each:  that.,  where.,  will.,  Tom.,  thank,  chair,  there, 
ready,  then,  shoes,  this.  Frisky,  the. 

Using  again  the  words  above  and  other  known  words, 
repeat  the  exercise  as  often  as  the  needs  of  the  group 
demand. 

(P.  Manual,  page  116) 

To  develop  the  auditory  perception  of  rhyming  words, 
conduct  the  following  listening  exercises: 

Step  1.  (For  slower  pupils.)  Say  to  the  pupils:  “I 
will  say  some  words  to  you,  and  I want  you  to  tell  me 
if  they  rhyme  or  if  they  do  not  rhyme.  If  they  rhyme, 
say  ‘Yes’;  if  they  do  not,  say,  ‘No.’  The  words  are 
man,  pan.  Yes,  they  rhyme.  Now  listen  to  these  words: 
man,  pet.  No,  they  are  as  different  as  can  be.”  A few 
rhyming  pairs  are  pet,  wet;  bat,  cat;  ball,  call;  men,  hen. 

Step  2.  Say  to  the  pupils:  “I  will  say  three  words 
to  you;  two  of  the  words  rhyme,  but  one  is  as  different 
as  can  be.  Listen  carefully  so  that  you  can  tell  me  the 
two  words  that  sound  alike,  or  rhyme.  The  words  are 
me,  tree,  run.  What  words  rhyme?”  Pause  for  response. 
“Yes,  me  and  tree  rhyme.”  Then  pronounce,  in  a nat- 
ural tone,  the  groups  of  words  below,  giving  no  emphasis 
to  the  like  or  the  unlike  sounds.  Allow  several  pupils 
to  respond  to  make  sure  that  all  pupils  perceive  the 
rhyming  pairs.  The  groups  of  words  are  me,  hut,  she; 
mew,  new,  or;  my,  at,  I;  ball,  wall,  toys;  way,  has,  play; 
red,  said,  wet;  guess,  did,  yes;  away,  play,  my;  cake,  for, 
make;  hide,  ride,  white. 

Note,  The  words  in  these  exercises  should  not  he  written  on  the 
blackboard,  as  they  include  such  different  spellings  for  the  same  sound 
as  red,  said.  The  word  groups  included  in  these  exercises  are  for  oral 
and  auditory  practice  only,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  child’s 
auditory  memory  and  establishing  readiness  for  the  more  advanced  work 
in  word  analysis  introduced  later. 


(P.  Manual,  page  102-103) 
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VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 


At  the  readiness  and  pre-primer  levels  practice  was  provided  in  hear- 
ing the  sounds  in  initial  letters.  Children  also  noticed  likenesses  and 
differences  in  letter  forms.  These  steps  of  development  were  simply 
auditory  perception  and  visual  discrimination.  At  this  level  they  are 
taught  to  associate  the  names  of  the  letters  with  the  form  and  sound. 
Familiar  initial  consonants  from  known  words  are  used  to  introduce 
the  names  of  the  letters. 


Learning  the 
letter  names 
Step  1 


So  far,  the  attention  of  the  children  has  been  called 
to  the  sounds  of  initial  letters.  This  exercise  is  their 
first  step  in  learning  to  recognize  isolated  letters  by 
noting  similarities  in  form.  Write  on  the  blackboard 
the  following  columns  of  words.  Call  attention  to  the 
form  of  initial  letters  by  directing  the  pupils  to  match 
known  words  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  as  follows: 
‘‘Find  the  word  in  the  column  which  begins  with  the 
same  letter  as  the  word  at  the  top.  Draw  a line  under  it.” 


Betty 

Susan 

Tom 

Father 

Mother 

Bunny 

Then 

What 

Guess 

My 

Father 

See 

Run 

For 

Father 

Mother 

Where 

Toys 

Stop 

Thank 

The  group  exercise  above  should  be  followed  by  indi- 
vidual seatwork'  exercises  of  the  same  type. 

Groups  of  words  in  small-letter  form  may  be  similarly 
introduced  and  practiced.  In  beginning  exercises  of 
this  type,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  match  initial 
letters  which  are  parts  of  consonant  digraphs  (t/i,  c/i, 
etc.).  (P.  Manual,  page  116) 


Step  2 To  develop  visual  recognition  of  letter  forms  at  the 

beginning  of  known  words,  write  on  the  blackboard 
in  a column  the  following  words: 

,birthday 
/ book 
h'  big 
ball 
bunny 

Say  to  the  children,  “What  do  you  see  that  is  alike  in  all 
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these  words?”  Have  them  frame  the  first  letters.  Say: 
“Watch  me  write  this  letter.  The  name  of  this  letter 
is  b.  Draw  lines  from  b in  the  words  to  the  letter  h.” 
Have  the  children  come  to  the  blackboard  and  draw 
the  lines. 

(P.  Manual,  page  128) 

Step  3 To  develop  the  visual  recognition  of  letters  of  the 

alphabet  (familiar  consonants),  write  on  the  blackboard 
letters  in  boxes,  as  follows: 


b b 

h f 

m n 

m n 

w m 

d d 

h b 

m n 

n m 

w n 

Ask  a pupil  to  look  at  all  the  letters  in  the  first  box, 
draw  a line  between  any  two  letters  which  are  alike, 
and  then  say  the  names  of  the  letters. 

When  each  child  has  had  the  benefit  of  individual 
blackboard  work,  assign  hectographed  sheets  for  fur- 
ther individual  practice.  The  hectographed  exercise 
may  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  exercise  developed  on 
the  blackboard  or  may  be  similar  to  it.  Include  prac- 
tice only  on  the  consonants  h,  ^,  s,  c,  d,  /i,  /,  tr,  r,  1. 

(P.  Manual,  page  151) 

Discriminating  between  commonly  confused  words  is  a task  constantly 
before  the  beginning  reader.  To  emphasize  these  fine  differences,  many 
exercises  which  require  discrimination  between  words  similar  in  form 
are  suggested  in  the  manual  and  provided  in  the  workbook. 

The  activity  following  is  helpful  in  developing  dis- 
crimination between  words  similar  in  form,  such  as 
come,  came;  went,  ivant;  take,  make: 

Show  the  word  cards  or  write  on  the  blackboard 
come,  came.  Ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  words, 
tell  what  they  mean,  and  find  and  frame  the  parts  that 
are  alike  and  those  that  are  different.  Then  present  on 
the  blackboard  a group  of  sentences.  Ask  several  pupils 
to  come  to  the  blackboard  and  find,  pronounce,  and 
draw  a line  under  the  word  come  wherever  they  see  it 
in  the  sentences.  After  correcting  and  discussing  the 


Discriminat- 
ing between 
words  similar 
in  form 
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activity,  ask  them  to  find,  say,  and  mark  came  in  the 
sentences  in  the  same  way. 

Tom  said,  ^^Come,  Flip’^ 

Flip  came  fast. 

Nan  wanted  Betty  to  come  home. 

Susan  came  to  Tom’s  party. 

Will  you  come  to  see  me? 

Nan  and  Jack  came  to  see  Betty. 

Note.  Vary  the  exercise  to  fit  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  group, 
using  only  the  known  vocabulary.  After  developing  the  exercise  as  a 
group  activity,  the  teacher  will  discover  which  children  need  individual 
seatwork  practice.  Similar  sentences  may  be  hectographed  for  such 
practice.  This  form  is  suggested: 

went  want 

‘T  want  to  go  fast,”  said  Tom. 

Flip  went  after  Betty. 

(P.  Manual,  page  187) 


CO-ORDINATING  AUDITORY  PERCEPTION  AND 
VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 

During  the  primer  level  children  are  taught  to  combine  auditory 
perception  and  visual  discrimination.  At  the  readiness  and  pre-primer 
levels  they  were  presented  separately.  The  child  listened  for  sounds  in 
words  and  noticed  likenesses  and  differences  in  letter  and  word  forms. 
Now  he  is  ready  to  combine  or  co-ordinate  sound  and  sight  as  a form 
of  readiness  for  word  analysis.  He  will  receive  practice  in  seeing  and 
hearing  initial  and  final  consonants  in  words  and  rhyming  words.  The 
presentation  and  practice  is  based  upon  thoroughly  mastered  words 
from  the  child’s  sight  vocabulary. 

Initial  Example  1.  Place  the  word  cards  box,  but,  barn, 

consonant  ‘ b birthday,  with  several  other  words,  on  the  chalk  ledge 
or  in  the  card  holder  and  have  all  the  words  pronounced. 
Hold  up  the  word  card  ball,  have  it  pronounced,  and 
say,  “Find  [or  “Bring  me”]  some  other  words  that 
begin  with  the  same  sound  as  ball.’’’  Each  child  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  respond. 

Example  2.  Ask  a child  named  Betty  (Ben,  Bill, 
etc.)  to  come  to  the  front  of  the  room.  Hold  the  word 
cards  listed  above  in  your  hand.  Say,  “I  will  show  you 
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these  words,  one  at  a time,  quickly;  when  you  see  a 
word  that  begins  like  Betty,  clap  your  hands.” 

Keep  the  drills  short  and  lively.  Let  the  children 
themselves  participate  in  carrying  on  the  drills  when- 
ever possible. 

(P.  Manual,  page  157-158) 

Discriminating  To  develop  the  visual  and  auditory  recognition  of 
rhyming  words  rhyming  words,  write  on  the  blackboard  or  place  in 
the  card  holder  pairs  of  known  words,  such  as  the 
following: 

we  ball  cake  can  get 

he  call  make  Nan  pet 

Step  1.  Have  the  words  pronounced  and  the  rhyming 
similarities  identified.  Call  on  individual  pupils  to  go 
to  the  blackboard  and  draw  a box  around  the  parts  that 
sound  alike  in  each  pair  or  find  and  frame  the  rhyming 
parts  on  the  word  cards. 

Step  2.  To  check  the  pupils’  ability  to  distinguish 
rhyming  pairs  of  words  from  non-rhyming  pairs,  write 
these  groups  on  the  blackboard: 

look  boat  house  then  in 

book  farm  mouse  hen  it 

(P.  Manual,  page  257) 

There  are  six  steps  in  developing  the  visual  and  auditory  recognition 
of  rhyming  words.  Here  are  the  remaining  steps: 

Step  3.  Children  add  known  rhyming  words  to  a list  of  words  on 
chalkboard. 

Step  4.  Children  make  jingles  with  pairs  of  rhyming  words  from 
basic  vocabulary. 

Step  5.  Children  give  rhyming  words  outside  primer  vocabulary. 
This  step  is  recommended  for  fast-learning  groups  only.  This  step  is 
fully  developed  in  the  first-reader  manual. 

Step  6.  The  last  step  is  developing  the  perception  of  rhyming  words 
by  substituting  different  initial  consonants.  This  step  is  also  presented 
in  the  first-reader  manual. 
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READINESS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 


As  a readiness  for  structural  analysis  the  children  are  taught  to  recog- 
nize the  plural  (5)  and  the  verb  form  (ed)  of  known  words. 

Recognizing  Write  on  the  blackboard  looked^  wanted^  laughed. 
“ed  endings  jjave  the  children  pronounce  the  words.  Ask  the  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  little  word  in  each  bigger  word. 
Then  write  under  each  word  the  form  without  ed  (look., 
want.,  laugh).  Use  each  of  the  six  words  in  a short 
sentence  and  let  the  children  repeat  each  sentence. 

Note.  It  is  important,  in  this  first  development  of  endings,  that  the 
pupils  hear  the  sentences,  as  well  as  see  them.  Thus  they  learn  to  use 
auditory  discrimination,  as  well  as  visual  discrimination,  in  selecting  the 
correct  word  forms. 


For  individual  practice  the  following  sentences  may 
be  hectographed.  Direct  the  children  to  read  the  sen- 
tences and  mark  the  correct  word  to  use  in  each. 


Frisky 


look 

looked 


at  Flip. 


Flip 


wanted  , 

^ to  play, 
want  ^ 


Tom 


at  Frisky  and  Flip. 

(P.  Manual,  pages  108-109) 


The  First-Reader  Level 


The  beginning  reading  abilities  are  strengthened  and  consolidated 
at  this  level.  The  child  will  improve  his  word  recognition  techniques 
and  work  with  longer  thought  units.  The  program  is  enriched  and  en- 
larged in  order  to  foster  independence.  It  is  organized  to  develop  in 
each  child  the  power  to  read  within  his  ability  with  confidence,  security, 
and  enjoyment. 

The  maintenance  program  is  continued  by  reviewing  the  goals  of  the 
previous  levels.  One  important  objective  is  to  help  the  child  attack 
partly  familiar  words  and  unlock  new  words.  Readiness  for  phonetic 
analysis  is  continued  and  groundwork  for  structural  analysis  is  started. 
More  difficult  steps  in  word  analysis  are  introduced  to  provide  a steady 
growth  in  word  power. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  word  recognition  program  at  the  first- 
reader  level  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Auditory  Perception 

1.  Initial  consonants:  /’,  k,  y,  t,  w,  g 

2.  Ending  consonants:  t,  p,  d,  k,  m,  n 

3.  Consonant  digraph:  ch 

4.  Ending:  ing 

5.  Rhyming  words 

Visual  Discrimination 

1.  Basic  vocabulary  (183  words) 

2.  Capital  and  small-letter  forms 

3.  Letter  forms  (alphabet  letters:  b,  c,  d,  /,  g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p, 
r,  s,  t,  w,  y) 

4.  Words  easily  confused 

5.  Likenesses  and  differences  in  words 

Compound 
Plural  forms:  s 
Verbs  ending  in  ed,  ing 

Co-ordinating  Auditory  Perception  and  Visual  Discrimination 
Consonants 

1.  Initial  consonants:  6,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t,  w,  y 

2.  Ending  consonants:  d,  k,  m,  n,  t 

3.  Initial  consonant  digraphs:  ch,  sh,  th,  wh 

4.  Consonant  blends:  br,  fr,  gr,  tr;  fl,  bl,  pi,  si 

5.  Rhyming  words 

Phonetic  Parts 

1.  Perceiving  words  with  similar  phonetic  parts 

2.  Perceiving  rhyming  endings:  at,  ay,  an,  ed,  ook,  et,  ill,  ow,  out, 
en,  ate,  ox,  ing,  og,  ound,  other 

Structural  Analysis 

1.  Compound  and  hyphenated  words 

2.  Plural  forms:  5 

3.  Verbs  ending  in  ed,  ing 

4.  Using  structural  analysis 
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Method  of  Using  Word  Analysis 

1.  Recognizing  words  alike  except  for  initial  consonant 

2.  Substituting  initial  consonants 

3.  Recognizing  words  alike  except  for  ending  consonants 

4.  Learning  how  to  use  analogy  in  attacking  new  words 

5.  Using  structural  analysis 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and 
samples  of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn 
Basic  Manual  for  Teaching  the  First  Reader^  On  Cherry  Street  (identi- 
fied as  Manual  I). 

AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

The  development  of  auditory  perception  is  continued  through  the 
first  reader.  The  maintenance  program  provides  for  practice  in  listen- 
ing to  initial  and  final  consonants,  initial  digraphs,  ing  endings,  and 
rhyming  words. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  cherry^  children^ 
digraph  ch  chair.  Have  the  words  pronounced  and  say,  “With 
what  two  letters  does  each  of  these  words  begin  [cfi]  ?” 
Say  the  words  again.  “Do  you  hear  one  sound  or  two? 
Underline  the  part  of  each  of  these  words  that  both 
sounds  and  looks  the  same. 

Now  I will  say  some  words  to  you.  When  you  hear  a 
word  that  begins  with  the  same  sound  as  chair.,  children., 
cherry,  clap  softly.”  Pronounce  the  following  words: 
children,  candles,  cherry,  apple,  shop,  chalk,  shoe, 
chimney,  desk,  chicken,  chocolate,  him,  church,  shout, 
that.  (Manual  I,  page  68) 

Initial  and  To  further  the  ability  to  perceive  readily  both  begin- 

final  consonant  ning  and  ending  consonant  sounds,  sketch  on  the  black- 
board a toy  and  a pocket.  Have  the  pupils  name  the 
objects.  Direct  them  to  say  the  word  toy  clearly.  “Where 
do  you  hear  the  t sound  [at  the  beginning]  ? Now  let’s 
say  pocket  again.  Where  do  you  hear  the  t sound  [at 
the  end]?” 

Develop  the  consonant  sound  d in  the  same  manner. 
Sketch  a door  and  a loaf  of  bread.  Have  the  pupils 
pronounce  the  words  and  observe  that  d occurs  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  word  door  and  at  the  end  of  the  word 
bread. 

Pronounce  man  and  warm.  Discuss  the  position  of  the 
consonant  m in  each  word. 

Say  the  words  below,  enunciating  clearly.  Have  the 
children  repeat  each  word  and  tell  whether  they  hear 
the  consonant  sound  in  the  initial  or  the  final  position. 

t:  time,  must,  Tom,  toy,  lost,  took,  sit,  just,  take. 

d:  day,  Dick,  old,  red,  dinner,  could,  sled,  dog,  duck,  had. 

m:  morning,  farm,  Mac,  come,  money,  am,  man,  warm, 
came,  mitten. 

(Manual  I,  pages  135-136) 


VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 

Visual  discrimination  of  word  forms  is  stressed  through  the  first- 
reader  program.  Continued  practice  is  provided  in  helping  children  dis- 
tinguish between  words  of  similar  configuration.  These  likenesses  and 
differences  are  noted  in  the  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions  in  words. 

To  develop  careful  observation  of  words  and  visual 
discrimination  between  words  similar  in  form,  place 
the  following  words  in  pairs  in  the  card  holder:  kitten, 
mitten;  look,  hook;  He,  Be;  stop,  street;  from,  for; 
home,  house;  ran,  run.  Ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce 
each  pair  of  words.  Discuss  with  them  the  differences 
in  form.  Have  the  pupils  tell  how  the  two  words  of  each 
pair  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 

(Manual  I,  page  55) 

CO-ORDINATING  AUDITORY  PERCEPTION  AND 
VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION 

At  the  first-reader  level  more  and  more  practice  is  provided  in  com- 
bining auditory  perception  and  visual  discrimination.  The  emphasis  is 
placed  on  consonants  and  phonetic  parts.  This  is  a continuation  of  the 
sight  and  sound  combination  commonly  known  as  phonetic  analysis. 

Beginning  To  recall  the  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  the 

consonants  initial  consonants  m,  d,  s,  list  the  following  known  words 
*”  **  * in  three  columns  on  the  blackboard: 


Discriminat- 
ing between 
words 
similar 
in  form 
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Consonant 
digraph  “wh” 


Consonant 
blend  “br" 


must 

Dick 

sit 

mitten 

dinner 

Susan 

Miss 

dog 

sing 

Mother 

door 

surprise 

may 

duck 

something 

Say  to  the  pupils:  “Here  are  some  words  you  know. 
Let’s  read  together  the  words  in  the  first  column.  Who 
will  draw  a line  around  the  part  of  each  of  these  words 
that  looks  and  sounds  alike?  With  what  letter  do  the 
words  begin?  What  sound  do  you  hear  at  the  begin- 
ning? Do  you  know  other  words  that  begin  with  m?” 
Continue  with  the  other  columns,  using  the  same 
method.  (Manual  I,  page  62) 

To  develop  the  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of 
the  consonant  digraph  wh  used  initially  in  words,  write 
the  following  known  words  on  the  blackboard:  when, 
what,  white,  where,  wheat.  Have  the  children  pro- 
nounce the  words  and  frame  the  part  that  is  the  same 
in  each  word.  Explain  that  these  two  letters  make  one 
sound.  Call  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  mouth 
when  the  sound  of  wh  is  made  (as  if  one  were  blowing 
a feather  or  getting  ready  to  whistle).  Direct  children 
who  have  difficulty  in  making  the  sound  to  round  out 
the  lips  as  for  w and  then  to  blow  through  the  small 
opening. 

Elicit  other  wh  words  from  the  children;  as,  “What 
do  you  do  when  you  speak  softly  [whisper]  ? What  do 
you  say  when  you  ask  a reason  [why]  ? What  does  a 
man  say  when  he  wants  his  horse  to  stop  [whoa]  ? What 
is  round  on  an  automobile  [wheel]  ?” 

(Manual  I,  page  151) 

To  develop  the  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  the 
initial  consonant  blend  br,  write  on  the  blackboard  the 
words  brown,  bring,  bread,  and  have  them  pronounced. 
Underline  the  first  two  letters  of  each  word  and  say: 
“What  two  letters  are  the  same  in  each  of  these  words 
[b,  r]  ? Let  us  say  the  words  again  and  listen  to  find  out 
if  these  letters  make  one  sound  or  two.”  Say  the  words. 
Elicit  the  response  “They  make  two  sounds.”  Call  atten- 
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tion  to  the  sound  of  h in  ball^  of  r in  ride;  then  say: 
“Let  us  put  the  sounds  together.  Let  me  hear  both 
sounds  when  you  say  the  words.”  Have  the  children 
repeat  the  words  again. 

“Now  I will  say  some  more  words  and  you  will  listen 
carefully.”  Use  the  words  breakfast^  broom,  brother, 
bright,  bridge,  break,  branch,  brook,  mixed  with  other 
words,  to  test  the  auditory  recognition  of  the  br  sound. 

(Manual  I,  pages  109-110) 

Rhyming  To  develop  sensitivity  to  words  that  rhyme  with  the 

endings  word  about,  say:  “Did  you  ever  ride  on  a merry- 

go-round?  I am  going  to  say  a jingle  about  riding  on  a 
merry-go-round.”  Say  the  following  jingle: 

In  and  out, 

Round  and  about. 

“Oh,  what  fun!” 

The  children  shout. 

“Which  words  rhyme?”  Write  on  the  blackboard  out, 
about,  shout.  “Who  can  find  and  frame  the  little  word 
out  in  the  two  bigger  words?”  Let  volunteers  under- 
line the  rhyming  endings  in  the  bigger  words. 

(Manual  I,  page  150) 


READINESS  FOR  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS 

At  the  first-reader  level  a readiness  program  for  structural  analysis 
is  started,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  children  notice,  study,  and 
use  the  configuration  of  words  as  clues  in  identifying  and  recognizing 
new  words.  The  program  includes  compound  words,  plural  forms,  and 
variant  forms  of  verbs. 

Word  To  build  readiness  for  structural  analysis  by  showing 

variants  words  change  in  form  and  meaning  when  ed  is 

added,  write  on  the  blackboard  these  words:  rolled, 
buzzed,  opened,  shouted.  Have  the  children  pronounce 
them.  Now  present  the  words  roll,  buzz,  open,  shout, 
writing  each  one  under  its  ed  form.  Discuss  with  the 
pupils  how  these  words  are  different  from  those  in  the 
first  group.  Have  them  make  each  little  word  look  like 
the  big  word. 
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Repeat  several  sentences,  using  these  verbs  in  both 
the  ed  form  and  the  form  without  ed.  Direct  the  pupils 
to  locate  on  the  blackboard  the  word  that  they  hear 
in  each  sentence. 

Betty  opened  her  school  bag. 

Open  your  books  to  page  63. 

Goldilocks  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

The  old  fox  said,  “Do  not  open  the  bag.” 

Recall  other  known  words  with  the  ed  ending  and 
have  the  pupils  use  them  orally  in  sentences. 

walk  shout  look  pl^y  call 

walked  shouted  looked  played  jumped  called 

(Manual  I,  page  179) 

Compound  To  develop  the  power  to  recognize  the  structure  of 

compound  words,  and  to  understand  their  meanings, 
present  the  compound  word  pancake.  Say:  “What  two 
parts  make  up  this  word?  Do  you  remember  some  other 
words  which  have  two  parts?”  List  on  the  blackboard, 
as  the  pupils  suggest  them,  such  words  as  into.,  snowman., 
birthday.,  something.,  cowboy. 

Have  the  children  read  the  compound  words.  Direct 
them  to  find  and  frame  the  parts  of  each  word  that  they 
know.  “What  word  in  our  lesson  today  has  two  parts?” 
Add  the  word  scarecrow  to  the  list  of  compound  words 
and  have  the  pupils  tell  what  each  part  of  the  word 
means. 

(Manual  I,  page  179) 


METHOD  OF  USING  WORD  ANALYSIS 

At  this  level  a variety  of  methods  are  used  in  teaching  the  child  to 
apply  word-analysis  skills.  He  will  be  taught  to  identify  and  recognize 
a new  word  which  is  like  a known  word  except  for  initial  consonant,  to 
make  new  words  by  substituting  initial  consonant,  to  attack  new  words 
by  analogy,  and  to  use  structural  analysis  in  attacking  new  words. 

Recognizing  To  develop  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  similar 
similar  parts  parts  in  words  and  readiness  for  independent  word 
attack  by  comparison,  or  analogy,  present  the  following 
exercise.  Write  each  new  word  of  the  present  lesson 
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at  the  top  of  a column  of  known  words,  thus: 


Hill 

that 

be 

mill 

at 

me 

will 

hat 

he 

we 

Forming 
new  words 


Unlocking 
new  words 
by  using 
analogy 


Perceiving 

analogous 

words 


Say  to  the  children:  “Read  the  first  group  of  words. 
What  do  you  hear  that  is  alike  in  them?  What  do  you 
see  that  is  alike  in  all  three  words?”  Call  for  a volunteer 
to  frame  and  draw  a line  around  the  part  that  is  the 
same  in  all  three  words.  Continue  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  group  of  words. 

(Manual  I,  page  56) 

To  develop  the  ability  to  see  how  new  words  may  he 
formed  from  a little  word  by  changing  initial  conso- 
nants, write  on  the  blackboard  at,  sat,  cat,  Pat,  t/iat,  scat. 
Say:  “Where  is  the  first  word?  the  next  word?  How  is 
it  different  from  the  first  word?  How  does  the  third 
word  differ  from  the  first  one?”  Continue  in  the  same 
manner,  discussing  how  each  word  differs  from  the  first 
word.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  these  words  all  rhyme. 
Direct  a pupil  to  underline  the  rhyming  ending  in  each 
word. 

(Manual  I,  page  86) 

To  develop  readiness  for  attacking  new  words  by 
analogy,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  noic,  coic, 
hoiv.  Discuss  their  similarity  and  their  differences. 
Check  the  accuracy  of  the  pupils’  recognition  of  the 
words  by  having  the  pupils  choose  the  correct  word  to 
complete  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

how  now  cow 

It  is time  to  cat. 

Susan  was  afraid  of  the . 

Do  you  know to  make  a snowman? 

(Manual  I,  page  173) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  used  in  the 
rhymes  above. 

pet  gate  play  pan  box 

met  ate  stay  man  fox 
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Have  the  children  discuss  the  auditory  and  visual  simi- 
larities in  the  first  pair  of  words,  pet  and  met,  and 
draw  a hox  around  the  parts  of  the  words  that  are  alike. 
Elicit  let  and  get,  the  other  known  words  that  rhyme 
with  pet  and  met,  and  have  pupils  frame  the  parts  that 
are  alike.  Then  present  the  four  words  in  sentences. 

Tom  will  get  the  ball. 

Mother  will  let  Tom  go  to  the  store. 

Frisky  kitten  is  a good  pet. 

Betty  met  Susan  at  the  gate. 

Show  the  pupils  the  need  for  always  thinking  of  the 
meaning  of  a new  word  in  the  sentence  in  which  it 
occurs  (checking  the  use  of  phonetic  clues  by  context 
clues)  by  exchanging  the  analogous  words  get,  let,  met, 
pet,  in  the  sentences.  Have  the  children  read  the  sen- 
tences with  the  substituted  words  and  decide  whether 
they  make  sense  or  nonsense. 

(Manual  I,  pages  160-161) 


Grade  Two— Level  One 


The  second  reader,  level  one,  is  designed  so  that  children  will  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  in  acquiring  the  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes 
which  develop  independence  in  reading.  Power  in  word  attack  will  be 
strengthened  through  the  use  of  picture,  context,  phonetic,  and  structural 
clues.  The  word-recognition  program  will  enlarge  the  child’s  meaningful 
sight  vocabulary  and  introduce  some  of  the  simple  study  skills.  The 
children  are  entering  a period  of  rapid  learning,  to  which  reading 
makes  a major  contribution. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  word-recognition  program  in  the  second 
reader,  level  one,  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Consonants 

1.  Initial  consonants:  blending  /,  k,  I,  v,  y,  z 

2.  Ending  consonants : d,  t,  k,  m,  n,  p,  x 
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3.  Double  consonants:  ending  and  medial 

4.  Consonant  blends:  nk^  br,  cr,  fr;  bl,  fl,  cl;  sn,  st 

5.  Consonant  digraphs:  sh,  ch,  ck,  th,  wh,  ng,  kn 

6.  Variant  sounds ; hard  and  soft  c and  g 

Vowels 

1.  Short:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u 

2.  Long:  a,  i,  o (readiness) 

3.  Digraphs:  ee,  ai,  ay,  oa,  ea,  oo 

4.  Principles  governing  vowel  sounds : 

Medial  vowel  short 

Silent  vowel  in  digraph:  ai,  etc. 

Short  vowel  in  two-letter  words : is,  at,  on,  up 

Phonetic  Parts 

1.  Analogous  words:  discriminating,  etc. 

2.  Phonograms: 

a . an,  and,  ang,  all,  at,  ack,  ad,  ay 
e:  en,  ed,  em,  et,  er,  ear,  eep 
i:  ive,  ick,  ill,  ip,  it,  in,  ish,  ing 
o : ought,  op,  ound 
u : us,  up,  un,  ump,  uch,  ut 

3.  Rhyming  endings:  making  new  words  from  all,  et,  ook,  at,  ow, 

un,  old,  ack,  out,  og,  ing,  ick,  ound,  ust,  ay,  ill,  oat,  ump, 
op,  ight,  and,  ear,  ar 

Structural  Analysis 

1.  Compound  words 

2.  Plural  forms:  s,  es 

3.  Verb  variants : ed,  ing  ( dropping  e to  add  ing) 

4.  Using  structural  analysis 

5.  Suffix:  er  (observe  er  agent) 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Recognizing  differences  in  form  of  words  by  changing  initial 

and  final  consonants 

2.  Blending  consonants  and  word  parts 

3.  Using  analogy 

4.  Recognizing  similar  phonetic  elements ( phonograms) 

5.  Using  structural  analysis 

6.  Applying  word  analysis  to  new  words  in  a new  story  (outside 

basic  vocabulary) 
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The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  sam- 
ples of  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic  Manual  for  Teach- 
ing We  Are  Neighbors,  Second  Reader  / (identified  as  Manual  II/l). 


DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND  VISUAL 
RECOGNITION  OF  CONSONANTS 


Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants  is  greatly 
extended  at  this  level.  A variety  of  exercises  is  provided  with  con- 
sonant blends,  consonant  digraphs,  double  consonants,  ending  con- 
sonants, and  variant  consonant  sounds.  All  single  consonants  are  re- 
viewed in  the  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions. 


Initial  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  voice  and  very. 

consonant  v attention  to  the  beginning  sound.  Tell  the  children 

the  name  of  the  letter.  Ask,  for  auditory  practice  only, 
“Do  you  know  any  words  that  begin  like  voice  and 
very?  Your  mother  puts  flowers  in  it  [vase].  You 
should  eat  two  every  day  [vegetables].  When  you  go 
away  to  see  someone,  we  say  that  you  [visit]  them. 

“Now  say  after  me  all  these  v words:  voice,  very, 
vase,  vegetable,  visit.  Did  you  notice  how  your  teeth 
touch  the  lower  lip  for  these  words?” 

(Manual  II/l,  page  74) 


Consonant 
sounds  in 
various 
positions 


Review  all  consonant  letter  sounds  in  initial,  medial, 
and  final  positions.  Any  of  the  following  “Listen  and 
Write”  games  may  prove  helpful: 

a.  Have  the  children  write  on  their  papers,  in  a col- 
umn, the  numbers  1-10.  Dictate  ten  words  from  this 
unit  and  direct  the  pupils  to  write,  opposite  each  num- 
ber, the  beginning  letter  of  each  word.  Say:  “One, 
write  the  first  letter  of  bowl.  Two,  write  the  first  letter 
of  toad.''  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other 
words.  When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  write 
the  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  each  one  pro- 
nounced and  its  beginning  letter  underlined. 

h.  To  test  the  auditory  recognition  of  the  ending 
letter  of  words,  have  the  pupils  number  their  papers 
in  the  same  way.  Tell  them  that  they  are  to  listen  for 
the  ending  letter  of  each  word  you  pronounce  and  write 
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Perceiving 
the  silent 
letter  in 
“kn” 


Recognizing 
hard  and 
soft  “g” 


"ch”  digraph 
in  all 
positions 


that  letter  beside  the  number  on  their  paper.  Say, 
“One,  write  the  last  letter  of  /lad,”  etc.  Consonant 
letters  ni,  n,  d,  p,  t.  A:,  I may  be  tested  in  this  way. 

(Manual  II/l,  pages  111-112) 

To  call  attention  to  the  silent  letter  in  the  digraph  kn^ 
list  the  known  words  knife^  knew^  and  know  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  them  pronounced.  Ask:  “What 
letter  sound  do  you  hear  at  the  beginning  of  these 
words  [n]  ? How  many  letters  do  you  see  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  words?  What  happens  to  the  letter  A:?” 
Elicit  the  response,  “It  is  silent.”  Write  this  sentence: 
Did  you  hear  the  knock  at  the  door?  Pause  for  silent 
and  oral  reading.  “How  did  you  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  new  word  knock?  How  does  the  sentence 
help  you  to  know  what  it  means?” 

With  children  who  have  difficulty  with  this  simple 
blending,  discuss  comparison  with  key  words  know  and 
block.  (Manual  H/1,  page  252) 

List  on  the  blackboard  in  one  column,  gave.,  got.  In 
another  column  list  Ginger,  cage.  Have  the  words  pro- 
nounced. Then  say:  “Did  you  hear  a difference  in  the 
sound  of  the  letter  g in  these  groups  of  words?  In  the 
first  group  we  say  that  g makes  a hard  sound.  In  the 
second  group  it  has  a soft  sound.  Do  you  think  that 
soft  g sounds  like  the  letter  j in  Jack  or  jump?  Discuss 
the  similarity.  “Is  g hard  or  soft  in  these  words?” 
Write:  Ginger,  cage,  oranges,  gasoline,  goose,  girls. 
Have  each  word  pronounced  and  the  hard  or  soft  g 
identified.  (Manual  II/l,  page  229) 

List  the  known  words  chair,  children,  cherry,  chick. 
Say:  “With  what  sound  do  these  words  begin?  What 
letters  make  this  one  sound  [ch]  ?”  Call  on  individual 
pupils  to  draw  a line  around  the  letters  that  make  the 
ch  sound,  as  the  pupil  pronounces  the  words. 

“In  these  words  where  do  you  see  and  hear  this 
sound?”  List  such,  lunch,  watch.  “Draw  a line  under 
the  ending  sound.  In  the  new  word  kitchen  where  do 
you  see  and  hear  this  ch  sound.^  Underline  it.” 

(Manual  H/1,  page  108) 
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DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 
VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  VOWELS 


The  new  work  of  phonetic  analysis  at  grade-two  level  emphasizes 
the  recognition  of  vowels  in  words  and  teaches  some  principles  govern- 
ing their  pronunciation.  At  level  one  the  short  sounds  of  vowels,  a,  e,  z, 
o,  u are  presented.  Following  the  first  development  (short  a)  at  the 
beginning  of  Unit  Three,  p.  123,  Manual  II/l,  each  vowel  is  developed 
and  practiced  through  21  manual  lessons  and  accompanying  workbook 
pages.  At  level  one  only  one  presentation  each  is  given  for  the  long 
sounds  of  u,  i,  and  o.  At  level  two  the  recognition  of  vowels  is  much 
extended,  short  y is  added,  and  the  long  sounds  of  all  vowels  are  de- 
veloped for  mastery. 

The  same  technique  of  presenting  the  new  pronunciation  elements 
for  observation  before  generalization  and  application  to  new  words  is 
followed  in  using  vowels,  digraphs,  and  diphthongs. 


Perceiving 
short  “a” 
sound 
in  words 


Develop  the  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  short 
a in  words. 

a.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  an, 
hand;  hat^  cat;  black.  Jack;  last,  fast;  clang,  bang.  Say, 
“Listen  carefully  while  I pronounce  these  words  and 
see  if  you  can  hear  the  same  sound  in  each  one.”  Pro- 
nounce the  words.  “What  sound  did  you  hear  in  each 
one?  Look  at  the  words.  What  letter  do  you  see  in  each 
word  that  is  the  same  [a]  ? That  is  the  letter  that  makes 
the  same  sound  in  each  of  the  words.  We  say  that  it 
has  a short  sound,  as  a in  an. 

b.  “In  which  of  these  words  that  I say  to  you  can  you 
hear  the  short  sound  of  a?”  Say:  back.  Tabby,  radio, 
animal,  happen,  crawl,  place,  gave,  hammer. 

(Manual  II/l,  page  123) 


Short  “a”  “Read  these  sentences  and  be  ready  to  tell  which 

in  two-letter  words  have  the  short-a  sound.  Tabby  is  a happy  cat. 
words  raccoon  sat  on  the  grass  in  the  sum’ 

After  silent  reading,  call  for  volunteers  to  read  each 
sentence  and  underline  the  words  with  short-a  sounds. 

“Look  at  these  words:  at,  an,  as,  am.  Say  the  words. 
Remember  this  rule:  When  a comes  first  in  a two-letter 
word,  it  has  a short  sound.” 


(Manual  II/l,  page  123) 
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Silent  letter 
in  vowel 
digraph 


To  develop  recognition  of  the  sound  ai  in  words, 
write  on  the  blackboard  mail,  tail,  rail,  rain,  train,  paint 
and  have  the  words  pronounced.  “What  two  vowels  do 
you  see  in  these  words?  How  many  sounds  do  you  hear? 
What  vowel  sound  is  it  [long  a]  ? Yes,  in  these  words 
where  two  vowels  come  together,  the  vowel  a is  long 
and  i is  silent;  that  is,  i does  not  make  any  sound. 

“I  will  write  a sentence  containing  words  in  which 
the  a is  long  and  the  i is  silent.  Read  this  sentence 
silently  and  be  ready  to  tell  me  what  the  new  words 
are.”  Write  the  following: 

The  farmer  took  a pail  of  milk  and  some  grain  to  the  hens. 

Have  individual  pupils  explain  the  type  of  phonetic 
analysis  they  used  in  unlocking  the  new  words,  and  point 
out  the  silent  vowel  in  pail  and  grain. 

(Manual  II/l,  pages  184-185) 


DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION  OF 
PHONETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  WORDS 

In  connection  with  the  observation  of  vowel  differences  in  words,  cer- 
tain common  phonograms  are  presented.  The  word  phonogram  and  the 
term  phonetic  element  are  used  interchangeably  to  refer  to  any  word 
part  formed  by  a vowel  sound  followed  by  a consonant  or  consonants. 

Rhyming  endings  and  analogous  words  are  reviewed  and  continued 
as  an  aid  in  the  recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  words. 

Short  “u”  List  the  familiar  words  up,  but,  us,  fun,  jump  and 

phonogram  elicit  the  sound  of  the  vowel  that  the  children  hear  in 
each  word.  Write  us  and  ask,  “What  word  in  your 
lesson  today  has  this  little  word  in  it  [bus]  ?”  Write 
bus.  “Do  you -see  this  word  part  in  these  words:  just, 
must?'*’’  Call  on  pupils  to  underline  us  in  these  words. 

“Tell  us  some  words  that  rhyme  with  /un.”  Elicit 
run,  sun  and  write  the  three  words  in  a vertical  column. 
Have  volunteers  draw  lines  around  the  part  that  is  the 
same  in  the  three  words. 

“Where  do  you  see  the  word  part  un  in  these  words: 
Bunny,  funny,  until,  lunch,  hungry?"*'  Have  volunteers 
draw  lines  around  the  similar  part  in  each  word. 
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Continue  in  the  same  manner  to  have  the  children 
observe  and  identify  up  in  puppy^  upon;  ump  in  bump, 
pumpkin;  but  in  butter. 

(Manual  II/l,  page  195) 


DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION 
OF  STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  WORDS 

Paralleling  the  phonetic  skills  and  their  application  is  the  recognition 
of  the  structural  changes  in  words.  Introduced  at  this  level  are  the  plural 
form  es,  verb  variants  ed  and  ing,  and  suffix  er.  Recognition  of  com- 
pound and  hyphenated  words  are  reviewed  and  continued,  with  special 
attention  to  their  basic  structure. 

Plural  form  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  new  word  dishes  and  its 

singular  form  dish.  Ask:  “Which  word  means  one  dish? 
Which  more  than  one?  Look  at  these  words:  pears, 
pear.  Which  means  one?  Which  more  than  one? 
Sometimes  words  add  es  when  they  mean  more  than 
one.  The  words  boxes,  foxes,  dishes,  and  dresses  do 
this.”  Call  for  volunteers  to  underline  the  part  of  each 
word  that  makes  it  mean  more  than  one.  “Now  let’s  say 
the  words  again.  Does  this  part  of  a word  [pointing 
to  es]  make  a special  sound  all  its  own?  Yes,  it  is 
different  from  the  s at  the  end  of  pears,  girls,  papers, 
beds,  cars.’’’’ 

(Manual  II/l,  page  73) 

Dropping  “e”  Introduce  the  verbs  used  in  this  text  which  drop  e 
to  add  Ing  before  adding  ing  by  having  them  read  in  context  as  in 
the  following  sentences.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the 
sentences,  a pair  at  a time,  and  follow  each  sentence 
with  the  verb  to  be  studied.  Have  the  sentences  read, 
and  direct  the  pupils  to  observe  the  form  and  meaning 


of  the  word  in  each  sentence. 

Who  will  live  in  the  new  house?  live 

New  neighbors  are  living  in  the  house.  living 

Jack  wanted  Jean  to  come  and  see  the  truck.  come 

Mr.  Brown  was  coming  into  the  yard.  coming 


(Manual  II/l,  page  168) 
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Observing  “er" 
at  the  ends  of 
words 


“ed”  and 
“ing”  forms 
of  verbs 


To  direct  the  pupils’  observation  of  the  sound  and 
appearance  of  er  in  the  words  of  the  sight  vocabulary, 
choose  several  words  from  the  list  below  and  write  them 
on  the  blackboard.  It  may  be  well  to  choose  those 
words  on  which  the  pupils  need  more  practice.  Key 
word:  her  from  first-grade  vocabulary. 

hammer,  Peter,  lumber,  paper,  sunflower,  another,  letter, 

matter,  corner,  butter,  ever,  better,  baker,  Ebenezer, 

driver,  traveler 

Follow  any  procedure  for  teaching  vowel  differences 
given  in  this  Manual. 

If  the  children  are  interested,  list  farmer^  baker^ 
driver^  traveler  and  ask  what  these  words  mean.  After 
discussion,  write  on  the  blackboard: 

one  who  farms — farmer;  one  who  bakes — baker 

Then  let  the  children  supply  the  words  which  define  the 
next  two — one  who  drives;  one  who  travels. 

(Manual  II/l,  page  261) 

Guide  the  children  in  using  each  form  of  the  follow- 
ing verbs  in  oral  sentences:  talk.,  talked^  talking;  crawl., 
crawled.,  crawling;  ask.,  asked.,  asking;  climb.,  climbed., 
climbing;  pick,  picked,  picking;  start,  started,  starting. 
Then  distribute  copies  of  this  exercise  for  individual 
written  practice. 

climb 

1.  Fuzzy  climbed  up  to  get  the  sunflower  seeds. 

climbing 

crawl 

2.  Toddle  would  crawled  all  over  the  house. 

crawling 

pick 

3.  Mother  was  picked  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 

picking 

ask 

4.  Tom  asked  me  to  go  to  the  store. 

asking 

talk 

5.  Who  was  talked  about  the  big  turtle  in  the  picture? 

talking 


(Manual  II/l,  pages  92  and  93) 
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DEVELOPING  METHODS  OF  USING  WORD  ANALYSIS 


At  this  stage  of  learning  the  child  will  need  a variety;  of  practice  in 
the  application  of  the  word-analysis  skills.  Exercises  are  provided  in 
helping  the  child  to  apply  phonetic  attack  to  new  words,  to  recognize 
dilferences  made  by  initial  and  final  consonants,  to  recognize  familiar 
phonetic  elements,  to  use  analogy,  and  to  use  structural  analysis.  These 
exercises  are  based  on  the  vocabulary  of  each  lesson  and  provide  im- 
mediate transfer  to  the  identification  and  recognition  of  new  or  partly 
known  words  in  the  text,  workbook,  and  other  materials. 


Using  analogy 
to  unlock 
new  words 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  story  below.  Say:  “Here 
is  a new  story.  It  has  in  it  some  new  words  that  look  very 
much  like  some  words  that  you  know.  Read  the  story 
to  yourselves.” 


Sonny  went  to  the  store  to  get  a jar  of  honey.  The  sun  was 
bright.  He  could  hear  the  music  of  a band  in  a parade.  He 
ran  down  the  street  to  see  the  parade  and  soon  he  was  lost. 
Big  tears  rolled  out  of  his  eyes. 

A farmer  came  by  with  a load  of  beans.  The  farmer  was 
an  old  friend.  He  took  Sonny  home. 


After  the  silent  reading,  call  for  volunteers  to  read 
the  story  orally.  Then  present  the  following  word 


groups: 


bright 

band 

load 

tear 

jar 

night 

hand 

road 

near 

car 

right 

stand 

toad 

hear 

far 

Say:  “Read  the  first  group  of  words  [bright,  night, 
right^.  How  are  they  alike?  Find  the  word  bright,  in 
the  story.  What  does  it  mean?  Draw  a line  under  it.” 
Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  word  groups. 

(Manual  II/l,  page  153) 


Using  blending 
to  unlock  a 
new  word 


Write  on  the  blackboard  flour.  Ask  a pupil  to  tell 
what  part  of  this  word  he  knows  [our],  to  draw  a line 
around  this  little  word,  and  to  look  at  the  first  two  let- 
ters. Ask,  “What  sounds  do  they  make?”  At  the  slight- 
est hesitancy,  write  these  known  words:  fly.  Flip,  and 
flew.  Say,  “Can  you  read  this  word  [point  to  flour] 
now?”  Present  it  as  a whole  word  and  have  the  pupil 
pronounce  it,  (Manual  H/1,  page  175) 


Grade  Two— Level  Two 


The  second  reader,  level  two,  is  designed  so  that  the  child  will  con- 
tinue to  make  steady  progress  in  acquiring  the  skills,  habits,  and  atti- 
tudes which  develop  independence  in  reading.  The  complete  program 
for  the  second  year  is  continuous  and  overlapping  so  that  the  child 
may  proceed  from  the  level-one  book  to  the  level-two  book  with  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction.  The  goals  of  the  previous  levels  are  reviewed 
and  maintained. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  word-recognition  program  in  the  second 
reader,  level  two,  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Consonants 

1.  Single  consonants  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions:  k,  v 

2.  Double  consonants 

3.  Consonant  blends:  r-blends;  /-blends;  qu,  sc,  st,  nk 

4.  Consonant  digraphs : wh,  kn,  ck,  ng 

Vowels 

1.  Short:  a,  e,  i,  o,  y 

2.  Long:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;  y 

3.  Diphthongs:  ow,  ou,  ew,  aw 

4.  Variant  sounds  of  vowels:  a before  1;  a after  w;  a in  aw;  a 
before  r;  i before  r;  o before  r 

5.  Principles  governing  vowel  sounds : 

Long  vowel  in  two-letter  words : me,  my,  go 
Medial  vowel  lengthened  by  final  e 
Vowels  governed  by  r {ar,  ir,  or)  (Readiness) 

Phonetic  Parts 

1.  Applying  vowel  principles  to  new  situations:  making  new  words 

with  phonograms;  with  digraphs  oa,  ea;  with  vowels  length- 
ened by  e 

2.  Phonograms  — Long  vowel : ay,  ight,  eep,  old,  etc. 

Structural  Analysis 

1.  Making  compound  words 
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2.  Plural  forms : y to  i to  add  es 

3.  Verb  variants:  ed,  ing  (doubling  consonant  before  ending; 

change  y to  i to  add  ed) 

4.  Suffix  er  agent  (observe  stem  word  in  words  ending  in  er,  ly) 

5.  Contractions:  one-letter  omission 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Blending:  making  new  words  by  prefixing  consonants  and 

short-vowel  phonograms 

2.  Recognizing  analogous  words 

3.  Applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words  of  lesson ; to  new  story 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and 
samples  of  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic  Manual  for 
Teaching  Around  the  Corner,  Second  Reader  II  (identified  as  Manual 
II/2). 

DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 

VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  CONSONANTS 

Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants  is  extended 
and  practiced  at  this  level.  A wide  variety  of  exercises  is  provided  with 
the  single  consonant  in  the  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions.  Con- 
tinued practice  is  provided  with  consonant  blends,  consonant  digraphs, 
double  consonants,  and  variant  consonant  sounds. 

Give  to  pupils  who  need  it  further  practice  in  pro- 
nouncing the  consonant  blend  nk  at  the  end  of  words. 
Observe  their  enunciation  of  drink  and  chipmunk  to 
note  if  they  substitute  a t or  g sound  for  k.  Tell  them 
that  both  letters  n and  k must  be  heard  in  these  words. 
For  auditory  practice  have  the  children  identify  the 
position  of  the  consonant  blend  in  these  words  you 
pronounce:  trinket,  drinking,  junk,  rink,  tinkle-tink, 
skunk,  wrinkle,  junket,  thinking,  clinkety -clank',  then 
have  them  say  the  words  after  you  for  enunciation 
practice.  (Manual  II/2,  page  186) 

DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 
VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  VOWELS 

A continued  emphasis  is  placed  on  vowel  sounds  at  this  level.  The 
short  vowel  sounds  are  reviewed ; the  long  vowel  sounds  are  emphasized ; 


Consonant 
blend  “nk” 
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vowel  digraphs,  vowel  diphthongs,  variant  sounds  of  vowels,  and  the 
principles  governing  vowel  sounds  are  presented.  Vowels  governed  by 
r,  medial  vowel  lengthened  by  final  e,  and  long  vowels  in  twO-letter 
words  are  introduced  as  new  principles. 

Medial  vowels  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  big,  bag.  Dis- 
in  short  words  J^qw  they  are  alike  and  how  they  are  different. 

Are  the  vowels  short  or  long?  Have  each  word  used 
in  a sentence.  In  the  same  manner  discuss  the  follow- 


Perceiving 
sound  of  “ar’ 


ing  pairs 

sit 

sat 


hug 

hag 


pet 

pat 


top 

tap 


his 

has 


(Manual  II/2,  page  56) 

Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  the  vowel  is  short  in 
two-,  three-,  and  four-letter  words  where  the  vowel 
comes  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
by  presenting  the  following  words:  pig,  end,  fat,  trot, 
sad,  dog,  well,  rang,  Jim,  it,  is,  if,  on,  up,  us,  but,  let,  his, 
sled,  top,  and.  Have  the  words  pronounced.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  what  vowel  letter  they  see  in  each  word 
and  if  it  makes  a short  or  a long  sound. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  98) 

To  develop  auditory  and  visual  recognition  for  the 
sound  of  ar,  list  the  known  second-grade  words:  cars, 
start,  far,  market,  park,  dark.  Have  the  words  pro- 
nounced. Ask  the  children  if  they  hear  the  same 
vowel  sound  in  all  these  words.  Ask  which  letters  make 
this  sound  [ar].  Have  volunteers  underline  ar  in  each 
word.  Say,  “When  r comes  after  a,  it  gives  a another 
special  sound,  as  in  /ar.”  {Car  may  also  be  chosen 
as  a key  word  for  this  phonogram.) 

“Let  us  read  some  long  words  which  have  this 
sound:  farmer,  apartment,  Oscar,  carpenter.  How  does 
knowing  the  sound  of  ar  help  you  to  pronounce  these 
words? 

“Can  you  tell  the  new  word  in  this  story  \^marbles^  ?” 

We  like  to  play  marbles  in  the  spring.  We  have  some 
pretty  marbles.  They  are  big  and  round.  They  are  of  many 
different  colors. 
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Vowel 
lengthened 
by  “e” 


Observing 
long  “y” 


“What  happens  if  we  change  the  final  consonant  of 
these  words?”  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  two  words 
and  the  sentence  which  follows. 

cars  cart  The  little  boy  likes  to  ride  in  his  cart, 

cars  card  Do  you  have  the  card  for  Oscar? 

dark  dart  See  the  bunny  dart  under  the  fence! 

“Who  can  read  the  new  words  in  these  sentences?” 

Did  you  hear  the  dog  bark  at  the  rabbit?  [fearfe] 

It  is  hard  work  to  climb  a mountain.  [hard] 

Note.  The  words  bark  and  hard  are  used  in  later  lessons  in  this  text. 
New  words  formed  from  phonograms  should  be  chosen  for  practice  from 
the  basic  vocabulary  list  whenever  possible. 

(Manual  II/2,  pages  115-116) 

Direct  the  pupils  to  observe  that  when  the  vowel  e 
comes  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  often  makes  the  first 
vowel  have  a long  sound.  Write  the  word  us  and  have 
it  pronounced. 

Ask,  “What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear  [short  u]  ? Now 
read  this  word  use.  What  vowel  sound  do  you  hear 
[long  u]  ? What  letter  do  you  see  at  the  end  of  the 
word  use?  Say  use.  Do  you  hear  this  final  e?  No.  It  is 
silent.  However,  this  silent  e helps  us  to  pronounce 
words  if  we  rememher  a rule  about  it.  This  is  that  the 
vowel  e at  the  end  of  many  words  gives  the  first  vowel 
its  long  sound.  Let  us  look  at  these  words.”  Write: 

at  hid 

ate  hide 

Have  each  pair  of  words  pronounced,  the  meaning 
of  each  word  discussed,  and  the  letter  difference  identi- 
fied. Let  the  children  use  the  words  in  sentences. 

“Now  that  you  know  what  the  letter  e does  to  change 
the  word,  see  if  you  can  read  these  new  words.” 

[Known  words]  cap  tap  hop  plane  rode  tube  made 
[New  words]  cape  tape  hope  plan  rod  tub  mad 

(Manual  II/2,  pages  139-140) 

To  teach  recognition  of  y as  a long  vowel,  present  the 
words  dry,  try,  cry,  /Zy,  my,  why,  rhymes,  sky.  Ask 
what  other  vowel  sounds  like  this  long  y [long  i]. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  176) 
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Vowel  and  To  assure  a co-ordination  of  visual  and  auditory  rec- 

consonant  ognition  of  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  y,  and  the  ahil- 
^ ity  to  discriminate  between  them,  write  in  mixed  order 

a list  of  known  words  from  the  text  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  arrange  them  under  short-y  and  long-y  key  words. 

At  this  time  recall  the  use  of  y as  a consonant  in 
yellow^  yard,  etc.,  explaining  that  it  is  the  only  letter 
used  both  as  a vowel  and  as  a consonant. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  176) 


DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION  OF 
PHONETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  WORDS 


The  child  will  receive  practice  in  applying  vowel  principles  to  new 
situations.  Some  of  these  include:  making  new  words  with  short-vowel 
phonograms,  with  long-vowel  phonograms,  attacking  new  words  con- 
taining digraphs,  and  reading  new  words  formed  by  adding  e to  short- 
vowel  words. 


Recognizing 
sounds  of 
“ow”  and  “ou” 


To  develop  the  recognition  of  the  phonetic  element 
ow  in  the  words  now,  bow-wow,  how,  cow,  owl,  down, 
town,  brown,  list  the  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
them  pronounced.  Ask:  “What  two  letters  do  you  see 
in  each  of  these  words?  What  sound  do  they  make? 
Yes,  ow,  as  the  sound  you  make  when  someone  steps  on 
your  toe.  What  new  word  in  your  lesson  today  has 
this  sound  [c/otcns]  ? 

“Two  other  words  in  your  lesson  today  have  this  ow 
sound — loud,  mouth.  But  look  carefully  at  them.  What 
two  letters  make  this  sound  in  these  words  [ou]  ? Let 
us  look  at  some  other  words  which  have  these  letters 
and  sound:  mouse,  house,  round,  ground,  sound,  count, 
flour,  mountain.  Say  these  words. 

“Who  can  tell  us  a word  that  means  something  you 
do  to  a ball  to  make  it  hit  the  ground  hard  and  go  high 
up  in  the  air?”  Show  the  action.  Elicit  bounce. 

“Now  what  can  we  do  to  remember  these  words  with 
the  same  sound  but  different  letters?  Let’s  give  the 
words  with  ow  to  a clown  and  the  words  with  ou  to 


a mouse. 


(Manual  II/2,  page  92) 
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Recognizing  1.  Have  the  following  known  words  read  from  the 
ea  and  oa  blackboard:  reached^  real,  clean,  steam,  leaves,  reason, 
beans,  Jean.  Have  the  two  vowels  identified  and  under- 
lined. Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  here  again  the 
first  vowel  [e]  is  long  and  the  second  vowel  [a]  is 
silent.  Have  the  children  read  the  following  sentences 
for  practice  in  attacking  new  words  {read  and  sea)  with 
this  phonetic  element: 

/ like  to  read  story  books. 

We  live  in  a house  beside  the  sea. 

2.  Recall  for  maintenance  the  words  containing  oai 
toad,  coat,  road,  load,  boat. 

Have  the  children  unlock  the  new  word  float  in  a 
sentence.  (Manual  II/2,  page  120) 

DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION  OF 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  WORDS 

New  structural  elements  introduced  at  this  level  include:  changing  y 
to  i to  add  es  and  ed,  observing  words  ending  in  ly,  recognizing  how 
words  change  by  adding  er,  and  using  the  apostrophe  in  contractions 
with  one-letter  omissions.  Compound  words  are  reviewed  and  extended 
to  making  new  compound  words. 

Contractions  To  develop  the  recognition  of  the  form  and  meaning 
of  contractions  used  in  the  text,  proceed  as  follows. 
Write  dont  on  the  blackboard.  Help  the  pupils  to  see 
that  this  word  means  do  not.  Have  them  observe  that 
the  letter  o has  been  left  out  in  dont  and  a mark  put 
in  its  place.  Explain  that  this  apostrophe  stands  for  a 
letter  left  out  when  two  words  have  been  put  together 
to  make  one.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the  word  “apos- 
trophe,” but  use  it  naturally  in  speaking  of  the  mark. 

Say:  “Here  are  some  other  words  in  which  letters  are 
left  out.  Let  us  look  at  them  and  see  what  is  gone.” 
Write: 


thaVs 

that  is 

ifs 

it  is 

cant 

can  not 

didn’t 

did  not 

(Manual  II/2,  page  125) 
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Plural 

forms 


Doubling  the 
consonant 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  new  word  ponies  and, 
beside  it,  its  singular  form,  pony.  Ask:  ‘‘Which  word 
means  one  pony;  which  means  more  than  one?  What 
has  happened  to  the  y in  pony  when  we  write  poniesT'' 
Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  the  y changes  to  i and 
that  es  is  added. 

“Let  us  look  at  two  other  words  we  know  that  change 
in  this  way.”  Write  on  the  blackboard: 

story  city 

stories  cities 

Have  the  children  say  the  word  which  means  one; 
more  than  one.  Then  direct  the  children  to  copy  on 
their  practice  papers  the  three  groups  of  words  pre- 
sented in  the  lesson,  in  order  to  assure  visual  memory 
for  this  variant  form. 

Note.  This  initial  development  of  plural  ies  is  for  observation  only; 
this  principle  of  how  words  change  is  presented  at  a later  level. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  85) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  watch  how  y is  changed  to  i in  these 
sentences : 

The  pony  is  running  very  fast. 

W e saw  four  ponies  in  the  parade. 

Discuss  the  change  in  form  and  meaning  of  the  word : 

The  policeman  walks  around  the  city  all  day. 

We  traveled  through  six  cities  last  summer. 

Ask  the  children  to  change  story  to  stories  and  use 
both  forms  in  original  sentences. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  173) 

Direct  the  pupil’s  observation  to  the  variant  forms  of 
verbs  used  in  the  text  which  are  formed  by  doubling 
the  consonant  before  ed  and  ing.  Write  on  the  black- 
board the  words  getting.,  running.,  putting.,  stopping.,  sit- 
ting. Ask  the  pupils  to  find  a little  word  in  each  of  the 
big  words  and  to  underline  it.  Call  their  attention  to 
the  double  letter  before  ing  in  these  words. 

Compare  them  to  the  following  words  which  add  ing 
in  the  usual  way:  talking.,  crawling,  asking,  climbing, 
picking,  starting.  (Manual  II/2,  page  116) 
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DEVELOPING  METHODS  OF  USING  WORD  ANALYSIS 

An  important  task  for  the  child  at  this  level  is  to  make  application 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill  of  word  analysis.  Exercises  are  provided 
in  applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words,  recognizing  analogous  words, 
and  using  structural  analysis. 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  familiar  phonetic  parts 
in  the  words  of  the  lesson,  and  to  use  vowel  helps  in 
unlocking  new  words,  list  the  following  words  on  the 
blackboard  or  show  them  on  cards.  Help  the  pupils  to 
recognize  the  details  of  each  word,  which  are  here 
written  in  parentheses  for  the  teacher’s  guidance. 

Abel  (first  vowel  long;  familiar  short-e  phonogram,  el) 

Jones  (long  o;  simple  phonetic  blending) 

suppose  (double-consonant  configuration;  first  vowel  short; 
second  long) 

sweet  (ee,  familiar  double  vowel) 

each  (ea,  familiar  vowel  combination;  word  may  also  be 
attacked  as  little  word  in  reach) 
crow  (both  parts  of  word  known,  cr  and  long  o — -ow) 
while  {wh  digraph;  compare  with  word  pile) 
left  (short  e;  attention  to  sound  of  consonants) 
grew  (analogy  with  new) 

needs  (all  parts  known;  also  analogous  with  seeds) 
say  (familiar  phonogram  or  rhyming  ending) 
summer  (double-consonant  configuration;  first  vowel  short; 
er  familiar  phonogram) 

Omit  dollar,  purple,  squash,  learned,  longer,  as  they 
contain  phonetic  elements  not  yet  presented  in  this  series 
of  lessons. 


Applying 
phonetic  help 
to  words  in 
lesson 


(Manual  II/2,  page  130) 


Grade  Three— Level  One 


The  third-year  level  is  most  important  because  it  is  a transition 
period.  At  previous  levels  the  teacher  has  closely  guided  the  child. 
Now  it  is  expected  that  the  child  will  do  relatively  independent  reading 
in  the  basic  readers  and  other  books.  The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  care- 
fully designed  to  provide  activities  for  this  transition. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  word-recognition  program  in  the  third 
reader,  level  one,  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Phonetic  Analysis 
Consonants 

1.  Single  consonants:  all  positions 

2.  Double  consonants : medial  and  final 

3.  Three-letter  consonant  blends : str,  spr,  thr 

4.  Consonant  digraphs : silent  letter  in  gh,  kn 

5.  Variant  sounds : c and  g (cks  and  x observed) 
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Vowels 

1.  Short  and  long  vowels  continued 

2.  Digraphs  and  diphthongs : ou,  oi,  ox,  ie,  ea,  ea,  ei 

3.  Variant  sounds:  a in  air,  ask,  all,  was  caw,  e in  er,  ea,  ei  {ay), 

ew,  ie 

4.  Principles  governing  vowel  sounds : 

In  double  vowel  or  digraph,  first  vowel  usually  long,  the 
second  silent 

Exceptions  to  rule  of  double  vowels 
Applied  to  syllables 

Phonetic  Parts 

1.  Phonograms:  er,  ur,  air;  short  and  long  u;  phonogram  attack 

on  new  words 

2.  Analogous  words:  recognition  and  discrimination 

3.  Recognizing  syllabic  divisions  of  words : 

Parts  with  one-vowel  sound 

Silent  vowel  in  syllables  with  digraphs 

Vowel  sounds  in  each  syllable 

Short  and  long  vowels  in  syllables 

Double  vowels  in  one-  and  two-syllable  words 

One-syllable  words  ending  with  silent  e 

Variant  sounds  of  a in  syllables 

Structural  Analysis 

1.  Making  new  compound  and  hyphenated  words 

2.  Syllabic  divisions  of  compounds 

3.  Plural  forms : ies,  f to  ves 

4.  Suffixes:  (observation)  y,  ly,  self,  er,  est,  en;  en,  y,  self  as 

syllabic  units 

5.  Prefixes : a and  be  as  syllabic  units 

6.  Contractions : more  than  one  letter  omitted 

7.  Alphabetizing:  3 steps  in  sequence 

8.  Syllabication:  in  compounds;  in  words  beginning  with  be,  a,  al; 

in  words  ending  with  en,  y,  le 

Dividing  words  into  syllables,  dividing  words  with  double 
medial  letters 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Using  analogy 

2.  Using  phonograms  to  unlock  new  words 
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3.  Finding  derived  words 

4.  Applying  principles  of  medial  vowel  to  new  words 

5.  Unlocking  new  words  when  told  sound  of  vowel 
Unlocking  new  one-syllable  words  when  not  told  vowel  sound 

6.  Pronouncing  new  words  by  identifying  vowel  sound  in  syllables 

7.  Dividing  words  into  syllables 

8.  Applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words  (outside  basic  vocabu- 

lary) 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and 
samples  of  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic  Manual  jor 
Teaching  Finding  New  Neighbors,  Third  Reader  1 (identified  as 
Manual  III/l.) 


DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 

VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  CONSONANTS 


Continued  practice  is  provided  in  the  auditory  and  visual  recogni- 
tion of  single  consonants  in  all  positions.  The  two-letter  consonant 
digraphs  and  blends  previously  presented  are  reviewed.  The  three- 
letter  blends  are  introduced  at  this  level.  Observation  is  directed  to 
variant  sounds  of  the  consonants  and  to  double  consonants  in  the  medial 
and  final  positions  in  one-vowel  words  or  syllables. 


Observing 
three-letter 
blend  “str” 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  strike,  strong, 
straight,  street.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  words 
and  underline  the  part  that  looks  and  sounds  the  same 
in  all  the  words  (the  three-letter  consonant  blend  str). 
Say:  “Listen  while  I say  the  words  and  tell  me  if  you  hear 
the  sound  of  each  of  the  first  three  letters.  In  words 
like  strike,  strong,  street  each  of  the  three  consonants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  words  should  make  a sound.  These 
sounds  are  said  rapidly  and  blend  with  the  rest  of  the 
word.”  Have  the  pupils  read  the  new  word  beginning 
with  str  in  the  following  sentence: 

We  tied  a string  around  our  lunch  basket. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  show  how  analogy  can  be  used 
with  other  words  ending  in  ing  {thing,  sing)  to  help 
them  to  analyze  this  new  word.  Make  sure  that  each 
pupil  checks  his  analysis  of  the  new  word  by  its  mean- 
ing in  the  sentence.  (Manual  HI/1,  page  55) 
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Recognizing  Present  on  the  blackboard  the  words  throw^  three, 
the  consonant  through.  Ask:  “With  what  three  letters  do  these  words 
blend  thr  begin?  How  many  sounds  do  you  hear  [two]?”  Recall 
that  the  digraphs  th,  wh,  ch  make  only  one  speech 
sound.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  th  and  r blend 
together  into  two  sounds  before  the  vowel  in  each  word. 

For  contrast,  review  the  consonant  blend  str  in 
stretch  and  strange.  Lead  the  pupils  to  perceive  three 
letter  sounds  in  this  blend. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  187) 


DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 
VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  VOWELS 

The  short  and  long  vowels  and  vowel  digraphs  are  reviewed  and  ex- 
tended. At  this  level  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  vowels  in 
syllables  and  the  variant  sounds  of  vowels.  A more  difficult  principle 
governing  vowel  differences  is  introduced : in  double  vowels  or  digraphs, 
the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule 
are  explained  and  the  rule  is  applied  to  syllables. 

Principle  1.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  words  containing  the 

governing  double  vowels  (digraphs)  ai:  paint,  train,  mail,  wait, 
straight.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  words  and  point 
out  the  fact  that  although  there  are  two  vowels  in  these 
words  only  one  is  pronounced.  Elicit  the  generaliza- 
tion that  in  most  words  containing  double  vowels,  such 
as  ai  in  rain,  the  words  take  the  sound  of  the  first  vowel 
and  the  second  vowel  is  silent.  Ask,  “What  sound  of  a 
do  you  hear  in  these  words  [long]  ?” 

2.  Write  the  following  lists  of  words  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  pronounce  them,  find  the  vowels,  and  discuss 
the  sound  of  each.  Help  them  to  apply  the  principle 
governing  the  sound  of  double  vowels  in  each  group. 

ea:  beans,  reason,  clean,  leaves,  steam,  reached,  leak,  beaver, 
sea,  meat,  seat 

oa : toad,  coat,  road,  load,  boat,  soap 

ee : keeper,  sweet,  needs,  peep,  wheels,  feel,  teeth 

Check  the  pupils’  ability  to  apply  the  principle  in 
attacking  new  words  containing  double  vowels  by  pre- 
senting such  sentences  as  the  following: 
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Exceptions 


Diphthongs 
“oi”  and  “oy” 


We  knew  the  baby  was  asleep  for  she  was  breathing  softly. 

We  climbed  the  trail  up  the  hill. 

Something  was  in  the  animal’s  throat. 

Note.  The  new  words  in  the  sentences  given  for  practice  are  taken 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  Third  Readers;  thus  the  pupils  are  helped  to 
recognize  words  which  they  will  later  meet  in  their  textbooks. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  98) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  two  lists  of  words  contain- 
ing the  vowel  digraph  ea.  In  one  list  write  easy,  team, 
leak,  east,  speak,  teacher,  eagle,  feast.  In  the  second 
list  write  bread,  head,  heavy,  feather,  breakfast,  ready, 
treasure.  Have  the  words  in  both  lists  pronounced  and 
the  ea  underlined.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferent pronunciation  of  the  ea  in  each  group.  Elicit  the 
response  that  ea  sounds  like  long  e in  the  first  group,  like 
short  e in  the  second  group.  Recall  the  principle  that 
in  double  vowels  the  first  letter  usually  has  its  long 
sound  and  the  second  letter  is  silent.  Explain  that  with 
ea  the  e sometimes  has  its  short  sound,  as  in  the  second 
list  above. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  202) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  toys,  noise,  and 
have  them  pronounced.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the 
similarity  of  their  sound  and  the  difference  in  their 
spelling.  (Recall  for  contrast  other  words  in  which  y 
sounds  like  i — short  in  story,  angry,  long  in  cry,  fly.) 
Explain  that  in  oi  and  oy  these  letters  combine  long 
o and  short  i to  make  one  speech  sound,  and  have  the 
pupils  listen  as  they  pronounce  other  known  words 
containing  oi  and  oy:  voice,  boy,  oil.  Ask  them  how 
the  sound  of  these  vowels  helps  them  to  pronounce  the 
new  word  turquoise  and  have  them  underline  the 
diphthong  oi  in  the  word. 

Present  the  following  sentences  containing  oi  and  oy 
words  and  have  them  read. 

The  rain  came  to  spoil  our  sand  house. 

The  birds  were  singing  for  joy  in  the  beautiful  morning. 

Will  you  point  to  the  word  you  know? 

Do  you  like  soy-bean  soiip? 

(Manual  III/l,  pages  170-171) 
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Variant  forms 
of  “e” 


Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and 
underline  the  words  for  special  study: 


1.  Jimmy  went  to  visit  a ranch  out  West. 

2.  A large  herd  of  cattle  lived  on  the  ranch. 

3.  One  day  Jimmy  thought  he  saw  an  eagle  in  a tall  tree. 

4.  He  climbed  the  tree  and  looked  far  to  the  east. 

5.  Jimmy  saw  a man  throw  a rope  over  the  horns  of  a cow. 

6.  A cowboy  rode  off  to  get  the  man. 

7.  The  man  was  trying  to  steal  the  cow. 


Direct  the  children  to  read  the  sentences  silently  and 
to  think  of  the  different  sounds  of  e that  they  can  hear 
and  see  in  the  underlined  words.  Lead  a discussion  of 
the  differences  in  these  sounds  and  help  the  pupils  to 
summarize  their  knowledge  of  e sounds.  They  should 
be  able  to  recognize  the  following: 


Short  e,  as  in  went,  west,  get. 

Long  e,  as  in  he,  eagle,  tree,  east,  steal.  (Recall  the  principle 
that  in  double  vowels  the  first  letter  usually  has  its  long  sound 
and  the  second  letter  is  silent.) 

The  special  sound  of  e followed  by  r,  as  in  herd  and  over. 
The  silent  e,  as  in  rope  and  rode. 


After  the  discussion  have  the  pupils  apply  their 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  e to  the  following  words 
from  the  new  vocabulary:  leaders,  cave,  speak,  teachers, 
between,  feast,  send,  wooden,  edge,  smoother,  mes- 
senger. Say,  “How  many  syllables  do  you  hear  in  lead- 
ers? How  many  sounds  of  e do  you  hear?  What  sounds 
(or  sound)  of  e do  you  hear?’’ 

(Manual  III/l,  page  193) 


DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION  OF 
PHONETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  WORDS 

This  is  a period  of  continued  practice  in  the  recognition  of  phonetic 
elements  in  words.  The  ability  to  identify  and  recognize  vowel  phono- 
grams will  be  helpful  in  attacking  new  words.  Practice  is  also  provided 
in  pronouncing  words  when  told  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  in  applying 
vowel  principles  in  word  attack. 

Phonogram  a.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  the  rhyming  ending  in 
“un”  and  “um”|jj^  following  words:  run,  fun,  gun,  bun,  sun  and  tell 
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what  each  word  means.  Say:  “Can  you  find  the  word 
part  un  in  these  words?  How  does  it  help  you  to  pro- 
nounce the  words?”  Write  hunt,  trunk,  until,  bunny, 
chipmunk,  hungry,  lunch. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  the  pupils 
explain  how  they  used  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  to 
check  their  attack  on  the  new  {un)  words: 

We  can  make  small  holes  in  paper  with  a paper  punch. 

Bob  was  stung  by  a bee  last  summer. 

b.  Develop  recognition  for  the  phonogram  um  by 
listing  the  words  jump,  bump,  possum,  crumbs,  lumber, 
summer,  and  have  the  pupils  underline  the  part  that  is 
alike  in  each  word.  Write  um  as  an  ending  and  prefix 
consonants  to  make  gum,  hum,  drum,  glum,  plum, 
chum.  Have  the  children  pronounce  the  new  words 
and  use  them  in  sentences. 

Note.  Observe  carefully  the  habits  of  blending  in  word  attack  in  exer- 
cises of  this  kind  and  give  help  to  pupils  who  need  more  explanation  and 
practice. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  131) 


DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION  OF 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  WORDS 

Recognition  of  structural  changes  in  words  is  developed  simultane- 
ously with  phonetic  analysis.  Contractions,  hyphenated  words,  plural 
forms,  suffixes,  and  variant  forms  of  verbs  are  emphasized  at  this  level. 
Structural  changes  in  words  presented  at  earlier  levels  are  reviewed  and 
extended. 

Contractions  Write  on  the  blackboard  these  sentences  from  page 

with  one-letter  45  „£  (he  text: 
omissions 

“She’s  big  and  strong,  but  she’s  gentle,”  said  Father. 

“I  bought  her  because  she  is  gentle.” 

Have  the  sentences  read;  then  underline  the  words 
she’s  and  she  is.  Ask  the  pupils  to  look  carefully  at  the 
words  underlined.  Do  they  mean  the  same?  How  are 
they  different?  Recall  the  meaning  of  a contraction  as 
a shorter  and  quicker  way  of  saying  two  words.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  observe  how  the  contraction  is  written. 
Tell  them  that  the  small  mark  is  called  an  apostrophe 
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Hyphenated 

words 


Plural  form 
“f”  to  “ves” 


and  that  it  shows  where  a letter  (or  letters)  is  left  out. 
Ask,  “What  letter  has  been  left  out  in  this  contraction, 
she’s?”  Write  he’s  and  repeat  the  question. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  sentence. 
Have  the  sentence  read  orally  and  the  contraction  ifs 
discussed. 

“Ohf  it*s  too  far  for  you  to  walk*’  said  Mother. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  familiar  contractions 
below  and  have  the  pupils  tell  you  what  two  words  they 
stand  for;  write  the  two  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to 
find  the  letter  that  has  been  left  out. 

Note.  Coniine  this  exercise  to  the  one-letter  omissions  given  below. 
didn’t,  couldn’t,  wasn’t,  don’t.  I’m 

Have  the  pupils  find  these  contractions  in  sentences 
in  their  text  on  pages  26,  28,  41,  45,  47,  48,  and  have 
them  read  each  sentence  first  with  the  contraction  and 
then  with  the  two  words  for  which  the  contraction 
stands. 

(Manual  III/l,  pages  74-75) 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  hyphenated  words 
found  in  the  context,  list  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases 
front-yard  gate,  make-believe  horses,  strange-looking 
animal,  white-nose  monkey,  funny-looking  animal,  good- 
looking  giraffe.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  small  mark 
between  these  two  words  is  called  a hyphen  and  that  a 
hyphen  joins  two  words  which  usually  do  not  belong 
together.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  phrases  orally  and 
frame  the  hyphenated  words. 

List  for  further  practice  good-by,  clinkety-clank, 
hoppity-hop,  rain-maker. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  how  the  hyphen  helps 
them  to  pronounce  sound  words  as  bow-woiv-wow-wow, 
cock-a-doodle-doo,  tink-tink- tinkle,  tra-la-la-lee,  gr-gr-gr, 
whoo-hoo-hoo.  Elicit  the  comment  that  it  is  a very 
useful  mark. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  189) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  two  new  words  calf  and 
calves.  Call  attention  to  the  letter  changes  when  the 
word  means  more  than  one.  Explain  that  several  words 
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Suffix 
“er”  and 
“est” 


do  this  and  ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  read  the  singular 
and  plural  forms  of  the  word  in  these  sentences. 

The  brave  cowboy  caught  a thief. 

The  thieves  were  stealing  the  cattle. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  188) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  sentences. 
Have  the  pupils  read  them  orally. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words 
older  and  highest. 

The  older  men  talked  about  what  should  be  done. 

Little  Fox  climbed  the  highest  tree  on  the  highest  hill. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read 
and  the  underlined  words  explained; 

Jim  climbed  to  a high  branch  of  the  tree. 

Tom  climbed  up  higher  than  Jim. 

Jerry  climbed  to  the  highest  place  of  all. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  following  word  groups  and 
then  use  them  in  sentences:  great,  greater,  greatest; 
loud,  louder,  loudest;  near,  nearer,  nearest;  deep, 
deeper,  deepest. 

Explain  why  it  is  always  a good  idea  to  look  at  the 
ending  of  a word  for  help  in  pronunciation. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  158) 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  DICTIONARY  USAGE 

At  this  level  a planned  readiness  program  for  dictionary  usage  is 
introduced.  Knowledge  of  letter  names  has  been  emphasized  through- 
out the  analysis  program.  The  meaning  of  alphabetical  order  and  the 
arrangement  of  letters  in  that  order  are  basic  to  the  development  of 
dictionary  skills.  The  child  is  taught  the  meaning  of  syllabication  and 
practice  is  provided  to  help  him  recognize  syllables  in  words. 

To  build  up  readiness  for  alphabetizing,  make  sure 
that  the  pupils  know  the  meaning  of  alphabetical  order 
and  can  say  and  write  the  letters  in  correct  sequence. 
Use  one  of  the  following  procedures: 

a.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 


Learning  the 
letters  of 
the  alphabet 
In  order 
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Alphabetizing 


Learning  the 
meaning  of 
syllables 


in  order,  have  the  pupils  say  them  aloud  and  then  copy 
them  in  a column  on  their  papers. 

b.  If  the  pupils  have  previously  learned  to  recognize 
the  letters  hy  making  letter  charts  and  dictionaries  as 
suggested  in  the  manuals  for  grades  one  and  two  of  this 
series,  dictate  these  letters  in  order  and  have  the  pupils 
write  them  in  a column  on  their  papers. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  98) 

To  discover  if  the  pupils  are  ahle  to  recognize  letters 
in  alphabetical  order  and  to  give  further  practice  in 
alphabetizing,  write  on  the  blackboard  this  list  of  let- 
ters: g,  a,  u,  m,  6,  e,  o,  u,  s.  Ask  them  to  tell  which 
letter  comes  first,  which  next,  etc.,  and  have  them  rear- 
range the  letters  in  correct  sequence  on  their  papers  and 
on  the  blackboard.  Lastly  have  them  fill  in  the  gaps  with 
letters  which  have  been  left  out. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  216) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  /m/Z, 
hang^  trap,  sent,  mud,  cage,  rope,  sweet,  roar,  wait. 
Have  the  children  say  the  words  and  tell  how  many 
vowel  sounds  they  hear  in  each  one.  Write  over  the 
words  One-Vowel  Sound.  Bring  out  that  it  is  necessary 
to  listen  carefully  to  a word  to  find  out  how  many 
vowel  sounds  it  contains.  Recall  that  words  sometimes 
contain  vowels  which  are  not  sounded. 

Explain  that  there  is  another  way  of  describing  a 
one-vowel  word.  Tell  the  pupils  that  a word  or  a part 
of  a word  that  contains  a vowel  sound  is  called  a syl- 
lable. Have  the  children  see  that  the  words  above  are 
one-syllable  words.  Write  the  new  heading  One  Syllable 
over  the  heading  One-V owel  Sound. 

Say:  “Some  words  contain  more  than  one  vowel 
sound  or  syllable.  Listen  to  these  words  and  tell  me 
how  many  vowel  sounds  you  can  hear.”  Pronounce 
clearly  frighten,  muskrat,  kicking,  danger,  plenty.  Have 
the  pupils  tell  how  many  vowel  sounds  or  syllables 
they  hear.  Write  above  the  words  the  headings  Two- 
Vowel  Sounds  and  Two  Syllables. 

“Let’s  see  what  sharp  ears  you  have.  Listen  to  these 
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Identifying 
the  number  of 
syllables 


words  and  tell  me  whether  they  are  one-syllahle  words 
or  two-syllahle  words.”  Pronounce  jungle,  sharp,  ped- 
dler, pads,  swaying,  swallow,  visit,  free,  glass.  Con- 
tinue this  practice  until  the  pupils  give  evidence  of 
understanding  that  a syllable  contains  a vowel  sound 
and  that  a word  contains  as  many  syllables  as  there  are 
vowel  sounds.  (Manual  III/l,  page  135) 

Pronounce  these  words  as  you  write  them  on  the 
blackboard:  brand,  calf,  Marty,  tallest,  chaps,  silver, 
corral,  felt.  Ask  a pupil  to  pronounce  a word,  to  tell 
how  many  syllables  he  hears  in  the  word,  and  to  write 
the  number  after  the  word.  Recall  the  principle  that  a 
syllable  is  a word  or  a part  of  a word  that  has  only  one 
vowel  sound. 

Now  pronounce  the  word  underground.  Ask,  “How 
many  syllables  do  you  hear  in  this  word?  How  many 
do  you  hear  in  eighty-six,  exciting,  messenger?’’"’  If  the 
pupils  are  able  to  identify  three-syllable  words,  ask  them 
to  listen  as  you  pronounce  two  other  words  from  their 
reader  and  to  tell  you  how  many  syllables  they  hear. 
Say  American  and  interesting. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  192) 


DEVELOPING  METHODS  OF  USING  WORD  ANALYSIS 

It  is  necessary  for  the  child  to  make  independent  application  of  his 
knowledge  and  skill  of  word  analysis.  Numerous  activities  have  been 
constructed  to  assist  the  child  in  analyzing  the  basic  structure  of  words 
and  in  applying  phonetic  attack.  A continued  program  is  organized  to 
review  and  expand  his  skills  in  using  analogy  as  an  aid  in  word 


Applying  word 
analysis 
skills  to 
words  of  the 
lesson 


List  on  the  blackboard  all  the  new  words  in  this 
story.  See  page  155  of  this  Manual  for  the  complete 
list  of  words.  Add  to  this  list  the  words  snowy,  windy, 
icy,  deerskins,  hunters’’,  highest.  Have  the  pupils  find 
in  these  words  phonograms  they  know,  as  in  in  Indian 
and  moccasin;  ow  in  bow;  ew  in  stew;  at  in  mat;  ar  in 
jar  and  part;  en  in  send,  wooden,  and  fallen.  Direct 
them  to  find  short-u  words  [hung  and  nuts^  ; ea  digraph 
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in  heads  and  feast;  a word  analogous  with  sit  [hit]  ; two 
words  with  a as  in  all  [also  and  fallen]  ; a compound 
word  [deerskins] ; a word  that  sounds  like  sun  hut  is 
spelled  dififerently  [son] ; a word  with  er  which  means 
“someone  who  hunts”  [hunter] ; a word  with  an  apos- 
trophe which  means  “belonging  to”  [hunters’]. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  159) 


Grade  Three— Level  Two 

The  third  reader,  level  two,  is  designed  for  continued  development 
of  all  the  reading  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes.  It  is  organized  to  develop 
the  child’s  independent  reading  power  and  provide  readiness  for  read- 
ing the  content  of  the  material  for  the  fourth  grade.  The  maintenance 
program  is  continued  by  reviewing  all  the  skills  presented  at  previous 
levels. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  major  objectives  of  the  word  recognition  program  in  the 
third  reader,  level  two,  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are: 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Consonants 

1.  Consonant  digraphs:  variant  sounds  of  ch,  th,  sh  and  wh;  silent 

letters  in  wr 

2.  Principles  governing  variant  sounds  of  consonants : 

c and  g before  e,  i,  y 
Voiced  s and  z 
ed  as  t 

Vowels 

1.  Short  and  long  vowels  in  syllables 

2.  Variant  sounds  of  vowels:  a,  e,  i,  o,  u before  r 

3.  Variant  vowel  sounds  in  words  that  sound  alike  but  look  dif- 

ferent (homonyms) 
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4.  Rhyming  endings:  in  words  of  poems;  hearing  rhymes  and 

seeing  visual  differences 

5.  Principles  governing  vowel  differences : 

Long  and  short  vowels  in  syllables 
Double-vowel  rule 

6.  Using  vowel  principles  in  syllables  to  pronounce  new  words 
Phonetic  Parts 

1.  Phonograms:  ar,  er,  ir,  or,  ur 

2.  Recognizing  syllabic  divisions  of  words : 

Identifying  vowel  sounds  of  syllables 
Final  syllables  with  le 
ed  as  separate  syllable 

3.  Observing  effect  of  accent  mark  on  pronunciation  of  stressed 

syllables 

Structural  Analysis 

1.  Prefixes:  un,  ex 

2.  Suffixes:  ly,  ful,  selves,  less 

3.  Contractions  and  possessives  in  text 

4.  Alphabetizing : to  second  letter 

5.  Syllabication: 

Compound  and  hyphenated  words 

Dividing  words  into  syllables:  double  and  different  medial 
consonants;  with  single  consonants  between  two  vowels; 
words  with  prefixes  and  suffixes 

Word  Analysis 

1.  Using  recognition  of  digraphs  and  blends 

2.  Using  analogy 

3.  Recognizing  phonograms  as  a help  in  pronouncing  unfamiliar 

words 

4.  Recognizing  stem  words  in  word  variants 

5.  Developing  readiness  for  dictionary  usage: 

Alphabetizing:  arranging  words  in  order;  making  a simple 
glossary 

Syllabication:  dividing  words  into  syllables;  using  the  ac- 
cent mark 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  sam- 
ples of  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic  Manual  for  Teach- 
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ing  Friends  Far  and  Near,  Third  Reader  II  (identified  as  Manual 

III/2). 

DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 

VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  CONSONANTS 

Variant  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  zoo,  lazy,  buzz 

sounds  of  s blossom,  sky.  Direct  attention  to  the  difference 

between  the  z and  s sounds  in  these  words.  Then  write 
easy,  choose,  was,  and  lead  the  children  to  observe  that 
the  s in  these  words  has  the  sound  of  z.  Have  the 
pupils  pronounce  the  following  words  and  tell  which 
sound  of  s they  hear  in  each  one:  sight,  music,  visitors, 
sorted,  buds,  inches,  trees,  spray,  branches,  baskets, 
across,  sweet.  Continue  the  practice  to  fit  the  needs  of 
the  group. 

(Manual  III/2,  page  68) 


DEVELOPING  AUDITORY  AND 
VISUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  VOWELS 

Variant  Review  the  variant  sounds  of  a and  give  practice  in 

sounds  of  a recognizing  vowel  differences  in  words.  List  the  words 
below  and  have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  word,  iden- 
tify the  vowel  sound  in  each  one,  and  the  principle 
affecting  each  vowel  difference.  (See  page  62  of  this 
Manual.) 


clams 

short  a 

whales 

long  a 

harbor 

a influenced  by  r 

bait 

ai  digraph — long  a 

trawler 

a before  ic  or  Z as  in  paw,  alwayi 

After  a discussion  of  the  words  in  the  list  above,  write 
on  the  blackboard  the  words  below.  Have  the  pupils 
read  each  word  and  explain  the  principles  governing 
the  sound  of  a in  each  one. 

mast  painted  sharp 

large  flags  ladder 

waves  overalls  place 

(Manual  HI/2,  page  95) 
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DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION  OF 
PHONETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  WORDS 

Perceiving  Some  children  may  need  practice  in  seeing  word  ele- 

familiar  ments  as  an  aid  to  word  recognition.  Phonograms 

phonograms  gJiould  he  presented  in  words,  and  those  selected  for 

review  should  he  the  ones  which  occur  most  frequently. 
Provide  sentences  which  use  words  containing  the 
phonograms  so  that  the  pupils  may  see  how  this  skill 
applies  in  meaningful  content. 

Choose  from  the  following  master  list  those  phono- 
grams which  the  pupils  need  to  review: 

a ack,  ad,  am,  an,  and,  ang,  ap,  ast,  at;  ail,  ait,  ake,  ame, 
ate,  ay;  all,  aw,  air,  are,  ar 

e ed,  ell,  en,  et;  ee,  eep,  eet,  ea,  ea,  ear;  ew,  er 

i ig,  in,  ip,  is,  it,  ill,  ing,  ick,  ish;  ide,  ight,  ike,  ile,  ime;  ir 

o ock,  og,  on,  op,  ox;  oat,  oke,  old,  ome,  ope,  ow;  ound, 
our,  ouse,  out,  own;  oon,  dok;  oy,  oi;  or 

u uck,  um,  ump,  un,  ust;  use,  uit,  ew;  ur 

(Manual  III/2,  page  122) 


DEVELOPING  RECOGNITION 
OF  STRUCTURAL  CHANGES  IN  WORDS 


Contractions 
with  more 
than 

one-letter 

omissions 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  sentence; 

You’ll  have  to  feed  the  lamb  by  hand. 

Call  attention  to  the  first  word.  Ask,  “What  two  words 
does  this  word  stand  for?”  Write  them  beneath  the 
word  and  have  the  sentence  reread. 

“Words  like  youll,  they  re.,  it’s  are  called  contrac- 
tions. They  are  a short  way  of  writing  and  saying  two 
words  together.  The  mark  called  an  apostrophe  shows 
where  the  letters  have  been  omitted.”  Let  the  children 
suggest  other  known  contractions. 

Note.  On  the  preceding  level  of  this  series  only  contractions  in  which 
one  letter  is  omitted  have  been  presented.  It  is  therefore  important  for 
the  teacher  to  devote  some  time  to  the  explanation  that  sometimes  the 
apostrophe  stands  for  more  than  one  letter. 

(Manual  III/2,  page  56) 
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Prefix  “un” 


Suffix  “ly” 


Reviewing 
prefixes  and 
suffixes 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  unloaded.  Have 
the  children  explain  that  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
changes  the  meaning  of  the  word  load  to  the  opposite 
or  reverse.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  what  un  does  to 
these  words:  unpack.,  undress.,  unfasten.,  untie.  Have 
the  words  pronounced  and  used  in  sentences.  Tell  the 
pupils  that  when  a word  begins  with  un,  the  un  is  usually 
the  first  syllable  in  the  word. 

(Manual  III/2,  page  68) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentence:  Drakestail 
was  singing  merrily.  Have  it  read;  then  ask,  “What 
word  tells  how  Drakestail  was  singing?  From  what  other 
word  is  it  made?”  Write  merry  under  merrily  and  call 
attention  to  the  change  in  the  form  and  spelling  of  the 
two  words. 

Show  the  pupils  how  the  words  ending  in  y change  y 
to  i to  add  ly.  Review  other  instances  in  which  words 
change  y to  i,  as  families,  hurried,  happier,  happiest. 

Recall  for  contrast  other  ly  words  and  then  have  the 
following  sentences  read  orally. 

The  king  was  greatly  surprised. 

The  princess  was  wonderfully  fair. 

They  thought  surely  the  princess  could  not  jump  so  high. 

The  king  ruled  wisely  for  some  time. 

He  hopped  slowly  across  the  fields. 

The  rabbit  spoke  sweetly. 

(Manual  III/2,  page  119) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  ed,  ing,  y,  er,  est,  ful,  ly, 
less,  and  the  prefix  un. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  that  a suffix  is  added  to  the 
end  of  a word  to  change  its  meaning  or  to  make  a new 
word;  that  a prefix  is  a syllable  or  a word  put  at  the 
beginning  of  another  word  to  make  a new  word. 

Give  the  children  root  words  and  have  them  build 
as  many  derivatives  as  possible.  For  example: 

hunt:  hunted,  hunting,  hunter 
friend : friendly,  friendless,  unfriendly 
young : younger,  youngest 


(Manual  1II/2,  page  205) 
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DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  DICTIONARY  USAGE 


Alphabetizing  Write  in  pairs  on  the  blackboard  the  words  arm,  able; 
to  the  second  tucket,  bait;  dirt,  dew.  Say  that  these  words  are  to  be 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  each  pair  of  words  begins  with  the  same  letter. 
Ask  if  anyone  can  suggest  how  words  beginning  with 
the  same  letter  can  be  put  in  alphabetical  order. 
Through  discussion  bring  out  that  when  there  is  more 
than  one  word  in  a list  to  be  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  that  begins  with  the  same  letter,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  second  letter  of  the  words.  Help  the  pupils 
to  rearrange  the  words  in  the  correct  order.  Add  other 
similar  pairs  for  further  practice. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  arrange  the  following  list  of 
words  in  alphabetical  order  from  a to  m,  first  by  arrang- 
ing them  so  that  all  the  same  initial  letters  come  together 
and  then  by  rearranging  them  so  that  the  second  letters 
of  the  words  are  in  order. 


ant 

arrive 

bait 

coach 

fox 

dog 

mice 

carpet 

bucket 

key 

fish 

kitten 

glider 

dear 

mouse 

game 

ewe 

eye 

(Manual  III/2,  page  113) 


Perceiving 

accented 

syllables 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  numbers.  Have 
the  word  read  and  ask:  ‘‘How  many  syllables  do  you 
hear  in  the  word?  Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  to 
separate  it  into  syllables?”  Elicit  the  rule  for  separat- 
ing two  consonants  which  stand  between  vowels.  “Now 
listen  while  1 say  this  word.  Do  you  notice  that  I say 
the  first  syllable  a bit  more  strongly  than  the  last? 
How  do  you  say  the  word?  Would  you  ever  say 
num  bers'?  When  we  stress  one  syllable  more  than 
another  we  accent  it.  This  is  an  accent  mark:  We  use 
it  to  mark  words  to  help  us  pronounce  them.  Notice 
where  1 place  the  accent  mark  on  num'bers. 

“How  would  you  pronounce  the  underlined  word  in 
this  sentence?” 

We  did  enjoy  reading  about  the  hummingbird. 


“How  did  you  pronounce  the  word  enjoy?  Shall  I 
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place  the  accent  mark  on  the  first  or  the  last  syllable?” 
Mark  the  word  as  the  children  pronounce  it  again. 

Pronounce  the  following  words  carefully.  Have  the 
pupils  tell  whether  the  first  or  the  second  syllable  is 
accented  in  each  word  and  mark  each  word  as  the  pupils 
direct. 

journey,  insects,  beehive,  borrow,  paVace,  be  longs', 
ar  rived',  a part' 

(Manual  III/2,  page  131) 


DEVELOPING  METHODS  OF  USING  WORD  ANALYSIS 


Homonyms  Say,  “There  are  many  words  widely  different  in 

meaning  which  sound  much  alike ; some  are  only 
slightly  different  in  appearance,  as  cent  and  sent;  others 
are  very  different,  as  / and  eye.” 

Present  the  following  exercise  on  the  blackboard. 
Have  a pupil  read  each  sentence  and  choose  the  correct 
word  to  complete  the  sentence.  Discuss  the  need  for 
reading  the  entire  sentence  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  words.  Note  also  the  need  for  careful  visual 
scrutiny  of  the  letter  differences. 

1.  Toto  was  only  years  old. 

•’  eight 

2.  The  sea  was  a great  circle. 

3.  The  coconut  leaf  made  a fine 

4.  A large  fish  leaped  out  of  the 

(Manual  III/2,  page  147) 


Phonetic 
attack 
on  new 
words 


Write  the  new  word  except  and  have  the  pupils  pro- 
nounce it  and  divide  it  into  syllables.  Ask,  “What  is 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  [e;c]  ? Do  you  know  other 
words  that  begin  with  e:r?” 

As  the  pupils  volunteer  words,  write  them  on  the 
blackboard  even  though  they  are  not  in  the  basic 
vocabulary.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ex  is  a sylla- 
ble that  very  often  comes  at  the  beginning  of  a word. 
Have  the  pupils  frame  this  syllabic  unit  in  the  words 
on  the  blackboard. 
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Guide  the  study  of  each  word  in  the  usual  manner  hy 
asking,  “Is  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  short  or  long? 
in  the  second?  Why?”  Recall  the  principles  of  vowel 
differences  in  syllabication.  Recall  that  in  syllables  as 
in  words  there  are  signs  to  tell  us  whether  the  vowels 
are  long  or  short.  Help  the  pupils  to  see  that  the  rules 
apply  to  the  second  syllables  in  excite^  express,  and 
except.  Then  have  them  pronounce  and  discuss  the  un- 
familiar words  excuse,  explain,  expect.  Emphasize  that 
the  rules  for  vowel  differences  apply  to  each  syllable 
in  a word  and  that  the  rules  can  help  us  to  pronounce 
words  that  are  not  readily  recognized  at  sight. 

(Manual  III/2,  page  148) 


Grade  Four 


The  fourth-reader  level  represents  a period  of  transition  from  pri- 
mary-type reading  to  an  intermediate  or  low-maturity  form  of  reading. 
This  reader  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  transition  to  mature  reading 
by  promoting  systematic  growth  in  all  phases  of  reading.  At  this  level 
the  child  is  finding  reading  a useful  tool  in  all  his  school  activities. 

The  vocabulary-building  program  at  this  level  emphasizes  the  use 
of  (1)  phonetic  elements,  (2)  structural  analysis,  (3)  syllabication, 
and  (4)  the  dictionary  or  glossary. 

OBJECTIVES 

It  should  be  remembered  that  developing  word-recognition  skills  is 
only  a part  of  the  total  program.  Developing  meaning  and  improving 
study  skills  are  emphasized  at  all  intermediate-grade  levels.  The  out- 
line below  includes  only  the  special  word-recognition  skills  which  are 
a part  of  the  larger  program. 

Phonetic  Analysis 

1.  Reviewing  consonants  and  vowels 

2.  Reviewing  phonograms  and  phonetic  elements 
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Structural  Analysis 

1.  Recognizing  inflectional  forms: 

Ways  of  forming  plurals 
Verb  and  adjective  endings 

2.  Prefixes : con,  dis,  im,  in,  re,  trans 

3.  Suffixes:  ish,  ist,  ment,  ness,  tion,  ward 

Syllabication 

1.  Applying  principles  of  syllabication 

2.  Discriminating  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables 

3.  Dividing  words  into  syllables 

4.  Identifying  syllables  in  compound  words 

5.  Marking  accented  syllables 

6.  Recognizing  a syllabic  unit  as  a pronunciation  unit 

7.  Recognizing  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  syllabic  units 

Dictionary  Usage 

1.  Using  alphabetical  arrangement 

2.  Using  guide  words 

3.  Checking  syllables  and  accents 

4.  Interpreting  pronunciation  symbols  (diacritical  marks,  accents, 

pronunciation  key) 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  sam- 
ples of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic 
Manual  for  Teaching  Roads  to  Everywhere,  Fourth  Reader  (identified 
as  Manual  IV). 

RECOGNIZING  PHONETIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WORDS 

Continued  practice  is  provided  in  the  auditory  and  visual  recognition 
of  consonants.  Consonant  blends,  digraphs,  double  consonants,  silent 
consonants,  variant  sounds  of  consonants,  and  single  consonants  are 
reviewed  at  this  level. 

The  review  program  for  vowels  includes  long  and  short  vowels,  apply- 
ing vowel  principles,  observing  variant  spellings  of  one  vowel  sound, 
different  sounds  of  single  vowels,  vowel  digraphs,  diphthongs,  and 
double  vowels. 

Review  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words  and 

*"**^®*  divide  them  into  syllables : um  brel  la,  lob  ster,  li  brar  y, 

mon  ster,  sur  prise,  con  trol,  ISum  skull.  Have  the  pupils 
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Variant 
spellings 
of  long 

“a” 

identify  the  consonant  blend  in  each  word  and  arrive 
at  the  generalization  that  in  dividing  words  into  syllables 
a consonant  blend  is  usually  treated  as  if  it  were  a single 
consonant. 

(Manual  IV,  page  190) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  came,  tail,  freight,  sleigh, 
neigh,  eight,  say.  Ask  the  children  to  underline  the  part 
of  each  word  that  has  the  long-a  sound.  Ask  for  a 
volunteer  to  write  on  the  blackboard  the  spelling  of 
way  in  the  sentence  I must  be  on  my  [way~\.  Ask  an- 
other pupil  to  write  the  spelling  of  weigh  in  the  sentence 
How  much  does  the  suitcase  [iceigh]  ? Have  the  pupils 
discuss  the  different  spellings  of  the  long-a  sound.  Ask 
them  to  observe  the  spelling  of  neighbor  in  the  sentence 
My  neighbor  lives  next  door. 

Have  the  pupils  write  on  their  papers  at  least  ten 
words  with  the  long-a  sound  and  draw  a line  under 
the  vowel  or  vowels  in  each  word  that  represent  that 
sound.  Let  them  compare  their  lists  and  check  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  spelling. 

(Manual  IV,  page  160) 

Two  sounds 
of  “u” 

Write  on  the  blackboard  dull,  pull,  duck,  full,  put, 
cut,  unless.  Have  the  children  pronounce  these  words 
and  listen  to  the  sounds  of  u.  Elicit  the  fact  that  in  some 
of  the  words  u has  the  sound  “u”  and  in  others  the  sound 
“oo”  (as  in  book).  Let  the  pupils  decide  which  words 
have  which  sound  and  then  make  a list  of  the  words 
with  the  “u”  sound  and  a list  of  the  words  with  the 
“do”  sound. 

(Manual  IV,  page  224) 

Applying 

vowel 

principles 

Review  the  principles  of  pronouncing  syllables  pre- 
viously learned,  by  using  the  following  applications  to 
the  words  above: 

a.  “How  many  vowel  sounds  do  you  hear  in  already? 
How  many  syllables  has  it?  Mark  them  by  drawing  lines 
between  them.”  Elicit  the  principle  that  a syllable  is 
a part  of  a word  containing  one  vowel  sound. 

b.  Sometimes  two  vowels  sound  like  one  in  a syllable, 
as  ea  in  teasing,  ea  in  already. 
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c.  A single  consonant  between  vowels  usually  goes 
with  the  following  syllable,  as  6 in  a bout,  t in  mo  tor. 

d.  In  words  containing  double  medial  consonants,  the 
first  consonant  is  part  of  the  first  syllable,  the  second  is 
the  first  letter  in  the  next  syllable,  as  in  dab  ble.  This 
rule  holds  true  also,  generally,  for  two  different  con- 
sonants, as  in  Bos  ton,  mus  ket. 

e.  In  some  words  the  first  syllable  is  a known  word, 
as  be  side,  laugh  ter. 

f.  “What  rules  about  vowels  help  you  to  pronounce 
rescueV  Discuss  the  short  e between  the  two  consonants 
in  the  first  syllable  and  the  long  u at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond syllable. 

(Manual  IV,  pages  87-88) 


PHONETIC  ELEMENTS  IN  WORDS 

A continued  maintenance  program  is  provided  to  help  the  child  use 
phonetic  elements  in  words  as  clues  to  pronouncing  new  words.  A re- 
view and  extension  of  the  study  of  phonograms  and  phonetic  elements 
is  systematically  planned. 

Write  attack,  back,  track,  and  the  sentence  Dishes  in 

a s will  cr . Write  sank,  ankle,  thank,  and  the 

sentence  Put  your  money  in  the  b . Have  the  chil- 

dren underline  the  like  parts  of  each  set  of  three  words, 
and  fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  sentences  and  read  the 
sentences. 

Note.  For  children  who  need  more  practice  in  blending  consonant 
hlends  with  familiar  parts  of  words  and  common  phonograms,  see  “Help- 
ing the  Individual  Child,”  p.  148  of  this  Manual. 

(Manual  IV,  page  I4I) 

RECOGNIZING  STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  WORDS 

At  this  level  structural  changes  in  words  are  developed  simultane- 
ously with  phonetic  analysis.  The  review  program  includes  compound 
words,  hyphenated  words,  plurals,  contractions,  possessives,  prefixes, 
and  suffixes.  An  emphasis  is  placed  on  using  structural  analysis  with 
phonetic  analysis  for  independent  word  attack. 


Recognizing 
phonograms 
“ack”  “ank” 
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Plural  forms  1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  berry ^ box,  duck,  pass. 

Ask  for  volunteers  to  write  the  words  berries,  boxes, 
ducks,  passes.  Ask  them  what  rules  they  might  set  up 
for  words  such  as  these.  Elicit  that  words  ending  in  y 
preceded  by  a consonant  change  y to  i and  add  es;  words 
ending  in  x,  s,  ch,  or  sh  add  es ; most  other  words  add  s. 

Have  the  children,  at  their  seats  individually,  prac- 
tice forming  plurals  by  writing  the  plurals  of  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

coin  six  favorite  goddess  box  ditty  cross 

bush  hangar  baby  church  flood  chisel  lullaby 

2.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  bay  and  tray  and 
valley  do  not  follow  the  rule  given  above  for  words 
ending  in  y.  Ask  them  why  they  think  they  do  not. 
Elicit  that  in  these  words  the  y is  preceded  by  a vowel, 
not  a consonant.  (Manual  IV,  page  234) 


Recognizing 
prefixes, 
suffixes, 
and  stems 


Have  the  children  look  through  the  following  words 
on  the  blackboard  and  list  in  one  column  all  the  prefixes 
that  they  find  and  in  another  column  all  the  suffixes: 


excitement 

faster 

closing 

settlement 

unlike 

shameful 

curliest 

funny 

helpless 

darkness 

sailor 

sunny 

reloading 

dislike 

frosty 

earnestly 

noisily 

loader 

noisy 

graceful 

Have  the  children  look  through  their  lists  and  tell,  in 
as  many  cases  as  possible,  what  the  stem  word  is  from 
which  the  affixed  word  is  formed.  In  each  case  have 
them  use  the  stem  word  and  the  derived  word  in  a 
sentence  which  will  give  a clue  to  the  meaning  of  the 
prefix  or  suffix.  (Manual  IV,  pages  237-238) 


SYLLABICATION 

Some  of  the  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables  are  emphasized 
at  this  level.  All  rules  are  taught  as  general  principles,  and  exceptions 
are  noted  when  they  occur.  The  following  general  principles  are 
developed : 

1.  Compound  words  are  usually  divided  between  word  parts,  and 
between  syllables  within  these  parts 
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2.  Consonant  digraphs  and  blends  are  treated  as  single  conso- 

nants when  dividing  words  into  syllables 

3.  In  words  ending  in  /e,  preceded  by  a consonant,  the  last  syl- 

lable begins  with  that  consonant 

4.  When  a single  consonant  stands  between  two  vowels,  the  con- 

sonant usually  begins  the  second  syllable 

5.  When  two  consonants  stand  between  two  vowels,  the  first  syl- 

lable usually  ends  with  the  first  consonant 


Opened  and 

closed 

syllables 


Teach  the  meaning  of  a closed  syllable  as  one  which 
ends  in  a consonant.  List  the  words  butter^  donkey^ 
fingers,  lantern,  and  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  the 
first  syllable  of  each  word  has  a short  vowel  sound. 
Explain  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  medial  vowel  in  one- 
syllable  words,  as  cab,  get,  hid,  bug,  the  vowel  in  a 
closed  syllable  is  usually  short. 

In  contrast,  illustrate  how  the  term  open  syllable  is 
applied  to  a first  syllable  ending  in  a vowel.  List  the 
words  cables,  stupid,  music,  peanuts,  secret,  and  lead 
the  pupils  to  generalize  that  the  vowel  in  an  open  syl- 
lable is  usually  long.  (Manual  IV,  page  88) 


Reviewing  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  above, 

syllabication  afternoon.  Review  with  the  children  the  rules  that  they 
have  learned  about  dividing  words  into  syllables:  (1) 
that  a single  consonant  between  vowels  usually  goes  with 
the  following  syllable;  (2)  that  two  consonants  coming 
together  in  a word,  unless  they  are  a digraph,  like  th 
or  sh,  are  usually  divided;  (3)  that  compound  words 
are  usually  divided  between  word  parts  and  between 
syllables  within  these  parts.  Have  a child  prove  which 
rule  is  used  in  dividing  the  first  word,  and  another  child 
prove  how  two  rules  are  used  in  dividing  the  second. 

Ask  the  children  to  divide  the  following  words  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  given  above.  Write  the  words 
(undivided)  on  the  blackboard  and  have  the  children 
divide  them  into  syllables  at  their  seats  and  exchange 
papers  for  correction. 

alive  attention  suddenly  cactus  awake 

excursion  return  tunnel  gallop  racecourse 

(Manual  IV,  pages  195-196) 
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USING  THE  niCTIONARY  OR  GLOSSARY 


New  at  this  level  are  the  skills  connected  with  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. Alphabetical  arrangement,  accent  marks,  diacritical  marks, 
respelling,  pronunciation  key,  and  checking  syllabic  divisions  of  words 
are  emphasized. 


Accent 

marks 


Diacritical 

marks 


In  looking  up  the  word  musket  in  “Your  Dictionary,” 
call  attention  to  the  first  spelling  of  mus'het  or  write 
the  word  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  children  how 
many  syllables  they  hear  in  the  word  and  which  syl- 
lable is  accented.  Have  the  children  notice  the  mark 
after  the  first  syllable.  Tap  two  kinds  of  beats  with  a 
pencil  or  by  clapping:  “Tap'  tap,  tap'  tap”  and  “Tap 
tap',  tap  tap'.'*’’  Have  the  children  see  that  musket  fol- 
lows the  first  rhythm.  Write  he  cause'  on  the  black- 
board. Have  them  see  that  it  follows  the  second  rhythm. 
Put  the  following  two-syllable  words  on  the  blackboard, 
without  accent  marks,  and  have  the  pupils  pronounce 
the  words,  divide  them  into  syllables,  and  place  the 
accents:  across,  believe,  cradle,  cabin,  away,  over.  Have 
them  tap  and  say  the  words  as  a check. 

(Manual  IV,  page  81) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  respellings  of  the  words 
bandit  and  bridle  as  given  in  the  glossary,  “Your  Dic- 
tionary,” on  pages  433  and  434: 

ban'dit  bri'd’l 

Ask:  “How  many  syllables  are  there  in  bandit?  What 
sound  has  the  vowel  in  each  syllable  [short]  ? What  rule 
for  pronouncing  syllables  tells  you  this?”  Recall  the 
principle  of  the  medial  vowel  and  that  the  vowel  in  a 
closed  syllable  is  usually  short. 

2.  “Are  both  syllables  closed?  Pronounce  them. 
Which  syllable  is  accented?  How  do  you  know?  Notice 
the  mark  " over  the  a and  the  i.  This  mark  over  a vowel 
or  vowels  shows  that  they  have  a short  sound.  In  the 
pronunciation  key  in  “Your  Dictionary”  the  short 
vowels  have  this  mark  over  them.  Pronounce: 

a am  6 not 

e wet  u us 

i hid  do  foot 
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Respellings 


Attacking 
new  words 


“Now  look  at  the  second  word,  bridle.  What  sound 
has  the  i in  the  first  syllable  [long]  ? What  rule  tells 
you  this?”  Recall  the  principle  that  in  an  open  syllable 
the  vowel  is  usually  long. 

“Notice  the  mark  - over  the  i.  This  mark  over  a vowel 
indicates  that  the  vowel  has  a long  sound. 

“Look  in  the  pronunciation  key  on  page  432  for  words 
having  long  vowel  sounds.”  Write  on  the  blackboard 
“late,  we,  hide,  old,  use.” 

(Manual  IV,  pages  94-95) 

List  on  the  blackboard  bough.,  bought.,  enough,  rough, 
through,  although.  Have  the  children  look  up  each  of 
these  words  in  a dictionary  to  find  out  how  the  dif- 
ferent sounds  of  ough  are  indicated  in  the  phonetic 
spelling:  “bou,  hot,  e nuf',  ruf,  thrdo,  61  tho^”  Ask 
them  to  pronounce  each  word  and  think  of  another  that 
rhymes  with  it.  Have  them  write  these  words  with  the 
original  words  on  the  blackboard  to  see  how  many  dif- 
ferent spellings  they  can  think  of  which  represent  the 
same  sound  as  ough  does  in  each  original  word:  bough, 
bow,  etc. 

(Manual  IV,  page  204) 

1.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  the  children  place  the  correct  diacritical  marks  on 
all  the  a*s:  Cuba,  cane,  hated,  harvesting,  plantations. 
United  States,  cactus.  If  they  are  uncertain  of  the 
marking  of  one  of  them  (perhaps  Cuba),  have  them 
verify  their  marking  by  a dictionary. 

2.  Write  the  word  plantations  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  the  pupils  how  many  syllables  there  are  in  the 
word.  Ask  them  how  they  know.  Have  a pupil  copy 
the  respelling  of  the  word  from  the  glossary,  p.  439: 
“plan  ta'shun.”  Ask  whether  they  see  a small  word  in 
the  large  word.  Write  it  on  the  blackboard:  plan.  Ask 
whether  they  see  a suffix  that  they  know.  Write  it:  tion. 
Call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  respelled  in  the 
glossary.  Ask  how  they  know  that  the  accent  comes  on 
the  middle  syllable.  Underline  the  ta. 

Have  a child  review  all  that  the  class  has  found  out 
so  far  about  the  word,  in  some  such  manner  as  this: 
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“This  word  has  three  syllables,  for  it  has  three  vowel 
sounds.  The  first  syllable  is  the  small  word  plan.  The 
second  is  like  the  beginning  of  table.  The  last  syllable 
is  the  suffix  tion  with  an  s added  to  it.  The  word  is  plan- 
tations.” 

Do  the  same  with  the  word  displaying  (prefix,  dis; 
word,  play;  suffix,  ing). 

Say  to  the  children:  “Now  here  is  a riddle  for  you. 
Write  down  anything  you  want  to  write  that  I say,  and 
try  to  solve  the  riddle.”  Pause;  then  say:  “I  am  thinking 
of  a word  that  begins  with  the  prefix  ex.  The  second 
syllable  is  the  small  word  act.  The  last  syllable  is  the 
suffix  ly.  What  is  my  word?  See  that  you  get  it  exactly 
right.” 

(Manual  IV,  page  256) 


Grade  Five 


The  fifth-reader  level  of  the  reading  program  is  a very  satisfactory 
one  for  most  children.  The  child  has  acquired  many  of  the  fundamental 
abilities  which  enable  him  to  participate  in  happy  and  worthwhile 
reading  experiences.  He  is  reading  with  increasing  competence  in  the 
recognition  of  words.  The  goals  of  the  previous  levels  are  developed 
into  more  mature  habits  and  abilities.  The  child  finds  reading  increas- 
ingly useful  in  all  school  activities. 

OBJECTIVES 

It  should  be  remembered  that  developing  word-recognition  skills  is 
only  a part  of  the  total  program.  Developing  meaning  and  improving 
study  skills  are  emphasized  at  all  intermediate-grade  levels.  The  out- 
line below  includes  only  the  special  word-recognition  skills  which  are 
a part  of  the  larger  program. 

Phonetic  Analysis 

1.  Reviewing  consonants  and  vowels 

2.  Reviewing  phonograms  and  phonetic  elements 
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Structural  Analysis 

1.  Recognizing  inflectional  forms: 

Ways  of  forming  plurals 
Verb  and  adjective  endings 

2.  Prefixes : dis,  ex,  in,  out,  re,  trans,  un 

3.  Suffixes : eenth,  ese,  ical,  ion,  ous,  ship,  sion,  ty 

Syllabication 

1.  Applying  principles  of  syllabication 

2.  Discriminating  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables 

3.  Dividing  words  into  syllables 

4.  Marking  accented  syllables 

5.  Noting  division  of  words  at  end  of  line 

6.  Noting  primary  and  secondary  accents 

Dictionary  Usage 

1.  Using  alphabetical  arrangement 

2.  Using  guide  words 

3.  Checking  syllables  and  accents 

4.  Interpreting  pronunciation  symbols 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  sam- 
ples of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic 
Manual  for  Teaching  Trails  to  Treasure,  Fifth  Reader  (identified  as 
Manual  V). 

RECOGNIZING  PHONETIC  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  WORDS 

The  study  of  consonants  and  vowels  is  reviewed  and  extended  at  this 
level.  Dictionary  usage  is  emphasized  with  practice  in  phonetic  spell- 
ings, diacritical  marks,  and  the  pronunciation  key. 

Reviewing  To  review  sounds  of  a single  vowel,  an  unaccented 

vowei  vowel,  a vowel  digraph,  a double  vowel,  and  a vowel 

influenced  by  “r,”  distribute  copies  of  the  following 
exercise : 

1.  Underline  each  word  in  which  you  hear  the  same  sound 
as  “a”  in  “late.” 

dash  highway  grace 

farm  garage  care 

straight  lady  break 
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Using 
pronuncia- 
tion key 


2.  Underline  each  word  in  which  you  hear  the  same  sound 
as  “e”  in  “letter.” 

stormier  hero  danger 

service  ferried  fingers 

there  overalls  certain 

3.  Underline  each  word  in  which  you  hear  the  same  sound 
as  “ou”  in  “out.” 

fellow  country  hrown 

shoulder  cloud  pound 

mound  month  route 

4.  Underline  each  word  in  which  you  hear  the  same  sound 
as  “oo”  in  “moon.” 

hlood  marooned  flew 

fifty-foot  stood  cooking 

tools  flooded  whirlpool 

5.  Underline  each  word  in  which  you  hear  the  same  sound 
as  “u”  in  “burn.” 

bluff  currents  workers 

stern  whirled  trudged 

gurgle  usually  barbecue 

(Manual  V,  page  314) 

Lead  the  pupils  to  recall  that  some  words  contain 
vowel  sounds  that  are  neither  long  nor  short;  that  the 
key  words  tell  what  some  of  these  sounds  are.  Place  on 
the  blackboard  the  exercise  below  and  have  the  pupils 
write  on  their  papers  the  five  key  words  and  under  each 
key  word  the  words  from  the  list  which  have  the  same 
sound,  placing  the  proper  mark  over  the  vowel. 

Key  Words;  a farm,  a care,  6 horse,  u burn,  e letter 
scarce  carpetbag  ordinary  cargo  rarely  hurt 

cord  ornament  compared  argument  gnarled  temper 

starved  theater  urged  yarn  marvelous  return 

orphan  encumber  spare  members  declared  curve 

(Manual  V,  page  170) 


RECOGNIZING  STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  WORDS 

A continued  program  is  planned  in  noticing  structural  changes  in 
words.  The  review  program  includes  compound  words,  hyphenated 
words,  prefixes,  suffixes,  contractions,  and  possessive  forms.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  syllabication,  with  practice  exercises  in  applying  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  syllabication,  discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables,  dividing  words  into  syllables,  noting  division  of  words  at  end 
of  line,  and  primary  and  secondary  accents. 


Suffix 

“eenth” 


Have  the  children  who  need  practice  in  reading  num- 
ber words  locate  those  that  occur  in  this  story  (see 
pages  385  and  388).  Compare  the  two  kinds  of  number 
words  which  are  used:  those  used  in  simple  counting; 
those  which  show  the  order  in  which  something  occurs. 
Compare  seven,  seventy,  and  seventeenth;  eight,  eighty, 
and  eighteenth.  For  further  practice  have  them  write 
in  sentences  the  following  words  and  phrases:  sixty- 
three,  seventy-odd,  thirteen-year-old,  fifty-foot,  fifty  or 
sixty,  seventy-five,  fifteen,  ninth,  nineteenth. 

(Manual  V,  page  295) 


Primary  and 

secondary 

accents 


Dividing 
words  at 
end  of  line 


Have  the  children  find  the  word  chromium  again  in 
the  Glossary.  Point  out  the  accent  mark  after  the  first 
syllable.  Discuss  heavy  (primary)  and  light  (second- 
ary) accents,  as  in  ad' mi  ra'tion. 

Lead  the  children  to  suggest  that  if  a dictionary  is 
available,  it  is  always  a good  idea  to  look  up  an  un- 
familiar word  to  discover  which  syllable  or  syllables  are 
accented.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard: 
conversation,  university,  magazine,  whippoorwill. 

Say:  “Find  in  your  dictionaries  the  words  which  are 
on  the  blackboard.  Write  each  word,  dividing  it  into 
syllables  and  marking  the  accented  syllable  or  syllables. 
Let  us  look  for  the  first  word,  conversation;  notice  the 
syllables  and  both  accent  marks.” 

After  the  children  have  divided  the  words  into  syl- 
lables and  marked  the  accented  syllables,  have  them 
tap  the  syllables  as  they  say  the  words  in  unison,  stress- 
ing the  accented  syllables,  thus:  “Tap,  tap”  or  “Tap, 
tap.” 

Note.  This  exercise  is  presented  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  primary  and  secondary  accents.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
pupils  at  this  level  will  learn  to  mark  independently  primary  or  secondary 
accented  syllable..  ( Manual  V,  pages  148-149 ) 

Say:  “You  have  learned  already  that  when  you  are 
writing  something  and  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  line 
in  the  middle  of  a word,  you  have  to  divide  that  word. 
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You  put  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  with  a hyphen.  You  put  the  remainder  of  the 
word  on  the  next  line.  [Illustrate  on  the  blackboard, 
using  the  word  remainder.^  A word  is  always  divided 
between  its  syllables.  It  is  never  divided  if  it  has  only 
one  syllable.  Show  how  you  would  divide  the  words 
on  the  blackboard  when  they  break  at  the  end  of  a line. 
If  words  cannot  he  divided,  leave  them  as  they  are.” 

Have  the  following  words  written  on  the  blackboard 
and  ask  for  volunteers  to  show  how  the  words  should  be 
divided:  bullfrag,  instant,  wrench,  peacefulness,  blos- 
soms, purchased,  thrasher,  first,  pulleys,  hundred,  trill- 
ing, invent.  Let  the  children  check  by  using  their  dic- 
tionaries if  there  is  any  uncertainty  about  the  syllables. 

(Manual  V,  page  204) 


Grade  Six 


The  sixth-reader  level  is  the  completion  of  the  transition  from  pri- 
mary type  reading  to  intermediate  or  low-maturity  forms  of  reading. 
At  this  level  the  child  attains  competence  in  word  recognition  and  en- 
larges the  amount  of  reading  that  he  does  outside  of  school.  He  develops 
more  specialized  reading  abilities  and  is  able  to  read  in  a number  of 
different  ways  for  different  purposes. 

OBJECTIVES 

It  should  be  remembered  that  developing  word-recognition  skills  is 
only  a part  of  the  total  program.  Developing  meaning  and  improving 
study  skills  are  emphasized  at  all  intermediate-grade  levels.  The  out- 
line below  includes  only  the  special  word-recognition  skills  which  are  a 
part  of  the  larger  program. 

Phonetic  Analysis 

1.  Reviewing  consonants  and  vowels 

2.  Reviewing  phonograms  and  phonetic  elements 

Structural  Analysis 

1.  Recognizing  inflectional  forms: 
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Ways  of  forming  plurals 
Verb  and  adjective  endings 

2.  Prefixes  and  suffixes 

Syllabication 

1.  Applying  principles  of  syllabication 

2.  Discrimination  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables 

3.  Noting  division  of  words  at  end  of  line 

4.  Understanding  rules  for  accent 

Dictionary  Usage 

1.  Using  alphabetical  arrangement 

2.  Using  phonetic  spellings 

3.  Understanding  and  using  pronunciation  key 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  explanations  and  sam- 
ples of  word-recognition  methods  and  techniques  from  the  Ginn  Basic 
Manual  for  Teaching  Wings  to  Adventure,  Sixth  Reader  (identified  as 
Manual  VI). 


RECOGNIZING  PHONETIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WORDS 

Practice  with  consonants  and  vowels  are  continued  at  this  level. 
Using  a dictionary  to  find  pronunciation,  using  phonetic  spelling,  and 
using  the  pronunciation  key  are  extended  through  a variety  of  exercises. 

Key  sounds  The  following  simple  exercise  will  help  those  pupils 

who  are  having  difficulties  in  recognizing  similar  sounds. 
Read  the  directions  with  the  group,  and  call  attention 
to  the  sample.  Then  expect  independent  work. 

Directions.  In  each  line  below  there  are  a key  sound 
and  four  words.  Say  the  key  sound  to  yourself.  Then 
underline  three  words  containing  the  same  sound  and 
cross  out  one  word  having  a different  sound.  Example: 

e as  in  we  gleaming  reason  thee  debt 
Key  Sounds 


1. 

on  as  in  out 

bountiful 

enough 

gown 

ground 

2. 

e as  in  wet 

bonnet 

friend 

fence 

niece 

3. 

o as  in  old 

hoofs 

dough 

motives 

shoulders 

4. 

u as  in  use 

used 

hurled 

whew 

Tuesday 

5. 

e as  in  we 

cream 

great 

agreed 

field 
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6.  a as  in  late  afraid 

7.  do  as  in  moon  foolish 

8.  6 as  in  horse  broad 

9.  I as  in  hide  imagination 

10.  6 as  in  not  plot 


Quaker  orchard  straight 

fruit  two  tumbled 

stood  audience  retort 

while  pie  require 

innocence  flock  probably 


(Manual  VI,  pages  262-263) 


Recognizing  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  dictionary  pronuncia- 
dictionary  tions  of  the  words  used  in  “Water  and  the  Land”  given 
pronunciations  g^y  pupils:  “Pronounce  each  word  to 

yourself.  Then  write  it  on  your  paper  after  the  cor- 
responding number.  If  you  do  not  recognize  a sound, 
refer  to  the  key  word  in  the  Glossary.” 


1.  un  ploud' 

2.  drout 

3.  an'shent 

4.  na'berz 


5.  bo'nus 

6.  fur'dz 

7.  hwet 

8.  welth 


9.  hwis'lmg 

10.  ang'ker 

11.  stokz 

12.  de  zin' 


(Manual  VI,  page  197) 


RECOGNIZING  STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  WORDS 


The  child  is  taught  to  observe  how  words  are  derived  from  stem, 
roots,  or  base  words.  Also  how  prefixes  and  suffixes  change  the  form 
and  meaning  of  words.  He  is  assisted  in  combining  phonetic  analysis 
and  structural  analysis  in  pronouncing  new  words.  Syllabication  and 
accentuation  are  continued  and  expanded. 


Stem  in 
words  with 
affixes 


List  the  following  words  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
what  is  common  to  each,  and  how  the  prefix  and  suffix 
affect  the  meaning  of  each  one. 

visible  invisible  visibility  invisibility 

Discuss  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  recognize  the 
stems  (base  forms)  from  which  larger  words  are  de- 
rived, and  let  the  pupils  tell  what  the  stem  is  in  each  of 
the  following  words  and  how  the  meaning  is  changed 
by  prefix  or  suffix. 


transforming 

consultation 

chemical 

celebrity 


transformation 

consulting 

chemistry 

celebrating 


transformed 

consultant 

chemist 

celebration 


Word  Recognition 
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Rules  of 
syllabication 


installation 

installment 

installing 

accompanied 

unaccompanied 

accompanying 

sensation 

sensibility 

sensational 

considerably 

considerable 

inconsiderable 

reflected 

reflection 

reflecting 

animated 

inanimate 

animation 

evaporated 

evaporation 

unevaporated 

prescribed 

prescribing 

prescription 

assorted 

assortment 

unassorted 

appearance 

disappearance 

appearing 

(Manual  VI,  page  133) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  explain  how  knowing  how  to  divide 
words  into  syllables  helps  them  in  pronouncing  the 
words.  Review  the  rules  for  syllabication  which  they 
have  learned  to  apply.  Emphasize  the  fact  that  a dic- 
tionary or  glossary  is  one’s  best  source  of  information 
about  syllables,  but  that  these  rules  are  often  helpful: 

a.  When  a word  contains  a double  consonant,  the  division 
comes  between  these  doubled  letters,  as  in  yel  low. 

b.  When  two  different  consonants  come  between  two  vowels 
the  division  usually  comes  between  the  consonants,  as  in 
don  key. 

c.  When  a single  consonant  stands  between  two  vowels  the 
consonant  usually  goes  with  the  following  syllable,  as  in 
he  gan. 

d.  When  words  contain  prefixes  such  as  ex  and  im  or 
suffixes  such  as  ly  and  ing,  the  prefix  or  suffix  usually  forms  a 
separate  syllable,  as  in  ex  cuse ; laugh  ing. 

e.  When  a word  ends  in  Ze,  the  consonant  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  le  usually  begins  the  last  syllable,  as  in  ta  hie. 

f.  Compound  words  are  divided  between  their  word  parts 
and  elsewhere  if  a word  part  has  two  syllables  or  more,  as 
in  moun  tain  side. 

g.  Consonant  digraphs  (speech  sounds  ph,  ch^  ck^  th,  sh^ 
etc.)  and  consonant  blends  (pZ,  cl,  cr,  tr,  st,  etc.)  are  con- 
sidered as  single  consonants  when  words  are  divided  into 
syllables. 


(Manual  VI,  pages  120-I2I) 


WORD  RECOGNITION 
THROUGH  THE  GRADES 


The  reading  program,  like  our  school  system,  is  organized  by  grades. 
The  texts,  workbooks,  and  manuals  of  all  basic  readers  are  what  we 
call  graded.  This  is  referred  to  as  the  horizontal  organization. 

This  organization  alone  is  not  sufficient.  To  provide  for  individual 
differences,  another  plan  is  required  which  will  cut  across  grade  divi° 
sions  and  emphasize  both  within  and  between  grades  the  continuity  of 
growth  in  reading  abilities.  This  organization  may  be  called  vertical. 

To  illustrate  the  vertical  organization  in  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  the 
exercises  and  activities  for  teaching  two  aspects  of  word  recognition 
are  presented  here.  This  presentation  shows  clearly  the  sequential,  con- 
tinuous program  of  skill  development. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  use  either  the  horizontal  or  the  vertical  organi- 
zation may  refer  to  the  index  of  word-analysis  skills  in  the  teacher’s 
manual  for  each  reader.  At  any  time,  the  teacher  who  is  mindful  of 
individual  differences  may  select  from  a rich  offering  the  appropriate 
devices  for  reteaching  and  practice.  The  exercises  for  building  power 
in  word  attack  are  included  as  an  essential  step  in  each  lesson  plan 
under  the  heading  Word  Analysis  Activities. 

The  Vertical  Program— Consonant  'V 

READING-READINESS  LEVEL 

Enunciating  “Press  your  tonguetip  against  your  upper  teethridge. 
* Blow  down  your  tongue  so  quickly  that  your  breath 

escapes  with  a kind  of  explosion,  making  the  correct 
voiceless  sound  of  t.  Caution:  Do  not  teach  the  sound 
of  tu  for  the  voiceless  sound  of  t.” 

(R.  R.  Manual,  page  150) 


PRE-PRIMER  LEVEL 

Hearing  the  To  develop  auditory  awareness  of  the  sound  of  the 
.<  .1  consonant  t at  the  beginning  of  words,  call  attention  to 
consonant  t same  beginning  sound  of  Tom  and  toys.  Ask  the 
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Giving  other 
“t”  words 


Practicing 

the 

enunciation 
of  “t” 


Reviewing 

initiai 

consonant 

sounds 


pupils  to  suggest  other  words  which  begin  like  Tom 
and  toys.  They  may  immediately  suggest  table.,  turtle, 
top,  tent,  tiger,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  leads  to 
the  words  by  saying  riddles  or  by  otherwise  defining 
the  objects.  Riddles  are  interesting  to  pupils;  for  ex- 
ample, to  elicit  tomato,  say; 

“I  am  a vegetable. 

I am  red. 

I grow  in  the  garden. 

You  like  to  eat  me. 

I am  a . . . [tomato].^^ 

It  is  a good  idea  to  personalize  riddles  and  definitions 
whenever  possible.  For  example,  if  a child  in  the  group 
has  a top,  say: 

‘T  am  thinking  of  a toy. 

It  goes  round  and  round. 

George  has  one. 

What  is  it?” 

After  the  words  have  been  given,  have  them  repeated 
by  the  children  until  the  similarity  of  the  beginning 
sound  is  fully  perceived:  Tom,  toys,  top,  turtle,  tent, 
tiger,  table,  tomato. 

Notes.  1.  At  this  point  only  the  auditory  perception  of  similar  sounds 
is  recommended.  This  is  the  first  step  in  teaching  readiness  for  the  com- 
bined auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  beginning  consonant  sounds, 
which  will  be  taught  at  the  Primer  level. 

2.  If  words  like  train  and  truck  should  be  volunteered  by  the  children, 
avoid  including  them  in  the  final  list  of  words  to  hear  and  say.  Initial 
blends  are  taught  later  in  the  series  as  a separate  and  more  difficult 
phonetic  step. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  pages  114-115) 

To  give  practice  in  enunciating  the  initial  consonant 
t,  recall  jingles  that  the  children  know  about  a boy 
named  Tom,  such  as  “Little  Tommy  Tucker”  and  “Tom, 
Tom,  the  Piper’s  Son.” 

For  additional  practice  have  the  pupils  repeat  after 
you,  “Tippy,  Tippy,  Tiptoe”  and  “Tick-Tock.” 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  115) 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  how  the  following  groups  of 
words  are  alike:  Tom,  toys,  table;  Susan,  see,  sun;  Betty, 
Bunny,  ball. 


(P.  P.  Manual,  page  120) 
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Identifying 

initial 

sounds 


Recognizing 
the  same 
beginning 
consonant 


Perceiving 

initial 

consonant  “t” 


Recognizing 

identicai 

initiai 

consonant 

sounds 


Perceiving 
final  “t” 


To  maintain  auditory  awareness  of  fe,  and  s as 
initial  consonant  sounds,  recall  briefly,  by  using  riddles 
and  games,  the  words  that  begin  with  the  same  sounds; 
as,  Betty,  Tom,  and  Susan. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  157) 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  words  beginning  with 
the  same  sound,  say  to  the  pupils:  “We  are  going  to  play 
another  listening  game.  I will  say  three  words  to  you; 
two  of  them  begin  with  the  same  sound.  I want  you  to 
listen  carefully  and  teU  us  which  two  words  begin  with 
the  same  sound.  The  words  are  Tom,  toys,  balV’'  Make 
sure  that  the  pupils  identify  the  words  that  begin  with 
the  same  sound. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  pages  201-202) 

To  maintain  the  auditory  perception  of  initial  sounds, 
collect  pictures  of  objects  whose  names  begin  with  t, 
such  as  top,  tiger,  turtle,  telephone,  turkey,  tomato, 
table.  Give  practice  in  listening  for  the  sound  of  t as 
these  words  are  pronounced. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  206) 

To  review  and  to  give  further  practice  in  hearing 
identical  beginning  consonant  sounds,  select  from  the 
following  list  of  known  words  several  groups  of  three, 
such  that  two  words  begin  with  the  same  sound  and  one 
begins  with  a different  sound.  Pronounce  each  group 
and  ask  the  children  to  identify  the  words  which  begin 
with  the  same  sound — for  example,  Betty,  big,  for; 
toys,  see,  to. 

b Betty  Bunny  ball  big 

t Tom  toys  to 

s Susan  see  said  something  surprise 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  212) 

To  develop  the  auditory  perception  of  the  sound  of 
the  consonant  t at  the  end  of  a word,  say  to  the  pupils, 
“Listen  carefully  for  the  sound  at  the  end  of  each  of 
these  words.”  Pronounce  the  words  fast,  get,  not,  want, 
what.  “Is  the  ending  sound  the  same  each  time?  Let 
me  hear  you  say  these  words.” 
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Note.  Listen  to  the  responses  and  note  any  instances  of  poor  enuncia- 
tion. Give  brief  individual  practice  to  children  who  seem  unable  to  say 
the  endings  clearly.  Encourage  them  to  say  after  you  groups  of  words 
with  the  same  endings  until  they  perceive  the  similarity. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  237) 


Hearing  “p”, 
“t”,  and  “d” 
as  ending 
sounds 


In  the  same  way,  teach  and  give  practice  in  hearing 
and  perceiving  the  ending  sounds  d,  p,  and  t.  Pre-primer 
words  ending  in  d are  and,  said,  red;  in  t,  /ast,  get,  n@t^ 
want,  what;  in  p.  Flip,  help,  stop,  up.  Other  words  may 
also  be  used  in  conducting  the  exercise. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  263) 


Perceiving 

initial 

consonant 

sounds 


To  test  the  auditory  perception  of  similarities  in 
initial  consonant  sounds,  have  the  pupils  identify  the 
similar  words  in  the  following  groups:  ball,  big,  pie; 
cake,  here,  come;  dinner,  blue,  down;  fast,  funny,  have; 
get,  not,  go;  help,  here,  fast,  house;  little,  big,  look; 
Patsy,  pie,  you;  red,  stop,  ride;  surprise,  something,  up, 
see;  toy,  you,  to,  Tom;  want,  ride,  work,  we. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  273) 


Perceiving 

ending 

consonant 

sounds 


To  test  the  ability  to  perceive  the  ending  consonant 
sounds  d,  t,  p,  and  k,  pronounce  groups  of  known  words, 
and  call  for  other  words  ending  with  the  same  sound. 

(P.  P.  Manual,  page  273) 


PRIMER  LEVEL 


Perceiving 
the  ending 
consonant  “t” 


To  develop  further  the  auditory  perception  of  the 
sound  made  by  the  final  consonant  t,  ask  the  pupils  to 
listen  for  the  sound  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  words: 
white,  at,  paint,  what,  went,  not,  get.  Each  child  should 
say  the  words  to  make  sure  that  he  can  hear  and  make 
the  t sound.  Call  attention  to  names  of  children  in 
the  group  that  end  in  t;  as,  Nat,  Kit,  Mat. 

(P.  Manual,  page  87) 


Practicing 
enunciation 
of  “d”,  “t” 


To  improve  the  enunciation  of  the  ending  consonant 
d have  those  pupils  who  need  the  extra  drill  say  after  you 
sentences  containing  familiar  words  ending  in  d;  as, 
head,  bread,  bed,  sled,  mud,  bud,  bird,  sand. 
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Making  a “t” 
word  box 


Seeing  and 
hearing 
ending 
consonants 


Use  the  same  procedure  for  improving  the  enuncia- 
tion of  t.  The  following  nonsense  rhyme  will  amuse  the 
children  and  therefore  will  add  interest  to  drills  for  the 
improvement  of  enunciation. 

ENDING  it) 

On  Halloween  night, 

Oh ! What  a sight ! 

I saw  witches  in  flight 
And  jack-o’-lanterns  bright. 

(P.  Manual,  pages  87-88) 

To  co-ordinate  the  visual  and  auditory  perception  of 
the  initial  consonant  t,  write  on  the  blackboard  T. 
Turkey.  Place  the  word  cards  too,  take,  Tom,  toys, 
mixed  with  several  other  word  cards,  in  the  card  holder. 
Say:  “What  is  this  word  [tur/cey]?  What  other  words 
do  we  know  that  begin  with  the  same  sound  and  with 
the  same  letter  as  turkey?  How  will  this  [Tom]  do  for 
a first  word?”  Write  Tom.  “Who  can  tell  me  some 
other  words  that  begin  like  turkey  and  Tom?  You  may 
look  at  the  word  cards  if  you  wish.”  Since  readiness  for 
initial  t has  been  developed,  the  response  should  he 
immediate : toys,  take,  to,  or  too  ( do  not  list  both  words 
to  and  too). 

(P.  Manual,  page  188) 

Have  all  the  words  pronounced,  following  the  pro- 
cedure given  in  the  preceding  lesson;  then  say,  “Shall 
we  make  a t word  box  for  our  wall  chart?”  Let  the 
children  help  to  make  it,  on  the  blackboard  first,  by 
writing  the  letters  in  the  center  of  the  box  or  by  dictating 
the  words  that  you  write.  Encourage  the  children  to 
illustrate  the  word  boxes  on  the  wall  chart — in  this  case, 
with  the  best  picture  of  a turkey,  of  Tom,  and  of  toys. 

(P.  Manual,  page  188) 

To  develop  the  visual  and  auditory  recognition  of 
words  ending  in  d,  p,  t,  k,  list  the  following  groups  of 
words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  words  pronounced; 
then  call  on  the  pupils  to  draw  a box  around  the  letter 
in  each  group  that  has  the  same  ending  sound. 
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eat 

bread 

book 

up 

good 

what 

out 

Fred 

work 

stop 

red 

want 

put 

did 

walk 

help 

and 

get 

(P.  Manual,  pages  249-250) 


FIRST-READER  LEVEL 


Reviewing 

final 

consonants 
“d”  and  “t” 


To  call  attention,  by  means  of  known  words,  to  the 
similarity  of  the  ending  sounds  d and  t,  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  following:  find,  had,  good,  did,  street, 
what,  paint,  want.  Have  each  child  say  the  words  to 
make  certain  that  he  can  both  hear  and  imitate  the  d 
and  t sounds.  Direct  the  pupils  to  underline,  in  each 
group,  the  letter  that  stands  for  the  ending  sound  and 
to  note  that  in  each  group  all  the  words  end  with  the 
same  sound.  (Manual  I,  page  87) 


Perceiving 
initial 
and  final 
consonant 
sounds 


To  further  the  ability  to  perceive  readily  both  begin- 
ning and  ending  consonant  sounds,  sketch  on  the  black- 
board a toy  and  a pocket.  Have  the  pupils  name  the 
objects.  Direct  them  to  say  the  word  toy  clearly.  “Where 
do  you  hear  the  t sound  [at  the  beginning]  ? Now  let’s 
say  pocket  again.  Where  do  you  hear  the  t sound  [at 
the  end]  ?”  (Manual  I,  page  135) 


Recognizing  To  co-ordinate  the  visual  and  the  auditory  perception 
the  initial  known  words  and  to  review  the  recognition  of  the 

initial  consonant  t,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  follow- 
ing words:  tink-tinkle,  time,  toy,  to,  take,  told,  turkey, 
turtle,  tomorrow.  Have  the  words  pronounced.  Then 
say:  “What  letter  do  you  see  and  what  sound  do  you 
hear  at  the  beginning  of  each  word?  What  is  the  name 
of  the  letter?  Find  and  frame  the  part  that  looks  and 
sounds  the  same  in  all  the  words.” 

(Manual  I,  page  195) 


SECOND  READER  — LEVEL  ONE 


Ending 

consonant 

sounds 


List  on  the  blackboard  the  known  second-reader 
words  ending  with  d : toad,  pond,  seed,  hand,  bed.  Have 
them  pronounced.  Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  sound 
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“t”  sound  in 

various 

positions 


that  is  the  same  in  these  words.  Call  on  a volunteer 
to  frame  and  underline  the  letter  which  makes  this 
sound.  Use  this  same  procedure  for  the  following  word 
groups:  t:  first,  front,  soft,  start,  pet,  eat,  about;  k:  talk, 
walk,  pick;  p:  hop,  help,  stop,  sleep,  cup,  bump;  m: 
them,  am,  farm,  him;  n:  been,  seen,  an,  men,  fun. 

(Manual  II/l,  page  103) 

Review  all  consonant  letter  sounds  in  initial,  medial, 
and  final  positions.  Any  of  the  following  “Listen  and 
Write”  games  may  prove  helpful: 

a.  Have  the  children  write  on  their  papers,  in  a 
column,  the  numbers  1-10.  Dictate  ten  words  from  this 
unit  and  direct  the  pupils  to  write,  opposite  each  num- 
ber, the  beginning  letter  of  each  word.  Say,  “One,  write 
the  first  letter  of  bowl.  Two,  write  the  first  letter  of 
toad.’’’’  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other 
words.  When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  write 
the  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  each  one  pro- 
nounced and  its  beginning  letter  underlined. 

b.  To  test  the  auditory  recognition  of  the  ending 
letter  of  words,  have  the  pupils  number  their  papers  in 
the  same  way.  Tell  them  that  they  are  to  listen  for  the 
ending  letter  of  each  word  you  pronounce  and  write  that 
letter  beside  the  number  on  their  paper.  Say,  “One, 
write  the  last  letter  of  had,"  etc.  Consonant  letters  m,  n, 
d,  p,  t,  k,  I may  be  tested  in  this  way. 

c.  A third  method  of  checking  auditory  perception  of 
the  position  of  consonants  in  words  is  to  play  the  “Lis- 
ten-and-circle-the-post”  game.  Direct  the  children  to 
make  three  “posts”  (vertical  lines)  on  their  papers  op- 
posite the  numbers  one  to  ten,  thus: 


If  they  hear  the  letter  t in  the  middle  of  the  word,  they 
draw  a ring  around  the  middle  post.  If  they  hear  it  at 
the  beginning  of  a word,  they  draw  a ring  around  the 
first  post.  If  they  hear  it  at  the  end  of  a word,  they  draw 
a ring  around  the  last  post.  Say,  “One,  where  is  t in 
kitten?"  Supervise  marking  the  middle  post. 

(Manual  II/l,  pages  111-112) 
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The  Vertical  Program— Vowel  'V' 


SECOND  READER  — LEVEL  ONE 


Perceiving 
the  short  “o” 
sound  in 
words 

1.  List  the  words  pop,  got,  blocks,  top.  Toddle,  pond. 
Bob,  and  have  them  pronounced.  Call  attention  to  the 
sound  that  is  the  same  in  all  the  words  and  tell  the 
pupils  the  name  of  the  letter.  Elicit  other  words  which 
contain  this,  sound  of  o.  For  example,  by  definition,  as 
“This  animal  is  sly  [fox]”;  by  answering  a riddle,  as 

“I  am  a toy. 

I look  like  a real  baby. 

Girls  like  to  play  with  me. 

I am  a . . . [doll].” 

2.  Supervise  making  the  short-o  vowel  chart  in  the 

same  way  as  suggested  for  a and  i on  pages  124  and 
129  of  this  Manual.  (Manual  ll/l,  page  133) 

Reviewing 
short  “o” 

Under  the  key  word  top  write  the  following  words: 
pop,  got,  blocks.  Toddle,  pond.  Bob,  bottle. 

a.  Find  and  underline  the  letter  in  each  word  that 
has  the  sound  of  o as  in  top. 

b.  Find  the  word  containing  on;  mark  on  with  an  X. 

c.  Find  and  underline  the  word  that  ends  with  the 
same  sound  as  top  [pop]. 

d.  Find  the  parts  of  the  words  got  and  bottle  that  are 
the  same;  draw  a line  around  these  parts  [ot] ; name 
other  words  that  have  this  sound  \^hot,  not]. 

(Manual  ll/l,  page  143) 

Observing  the  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  stove,  clothes. 


sound  of  long 
“o”  in  words 

most,  stones,  smoke  and  have  them  pronounced.  Have 
the  pupils  identify  the  vowel  which  sounds  like  its  letter 
name  in  these  words.  Ask,  “What  can  you  tell  us  about 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  these  words:  old,  told,  cold; 
go,  no,  so?’’’’  Elicit  the  response  that  the  vowel  is  long 
o in  each  word  that  is  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Note.  The  development  of  long  o will  be  repeated  and  maintained  in 
the  Manual  for  Around  the  Corner,  the  second  book  in  the  program  for 
this  year.  The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  only  to  direct  the  pupils’  observa- 
tion to  the  vowel  differences. 

(Manual  Il/l,  page  216) 
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SECOND  READER— LEVEL  TWO 


Reviewing  the  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u.  Under 
vowel  sounds  ^g^h  letter  write  key  words  containing  the  long  and 
short  sound  of  each,  thus: 

a e i o u 

cat,  cake  men,  tree  milk,  ride  top,  stove  bus 

Have  the  children  pronounce  the  letters  and  words 
and  identify  the  short  and  long  sound  of  each  (except 
long  u).  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  these  letters  a,  e,  i, 
o,  u are  called  vowels.  Every  word  must  have  at  least 
one  of  them. 


Making  a 
vowel  chart 


Review  the  vowel  charts  which  the  children  may  have 
made  while  reading  We  Are  Neighbors  and  begin  to 
prepare  on  tagboard  a large  wall  chart.  Divide  this  chart 
into  five  double  columns,  one  for  each  vowel,  as  fol- 
lows: 


a 

I am  short.  I am  long. 

0 

I am  short.  lam  long. 

Have  the  pupils  arrange  in  the  proper  columns  the 
phonetic  words  on  the  next  page  (key  words  to  unlock 
unfamiliar  words  by  phonetic  analysis).  As  you  pro- 
nounce each  word,  have  the  pupils  tell  you  where  it 
should  be  placed  on  the  chart.  Write  it  in  the  proper 
column.  Present  the  words  in  mixed  order. 


SHORT 

a an,  at,  and,  back,  sang 
e hen,  get,  red,  sell 
i in,  it,  will,  chick,  sing,  him,  tip 
o stop,  dog,  on 
u run,  jump,  cup 


LONG 

a play,  mail,  gave 
e he,  tree,  sleep 
i night,  ride 
o old,  boat 
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Arranging 
words 
in  groups 
according  to 
vowel 
sounds 


To  provide  additional  practice  in  grouping  words 
according  to  their  vowel  sounds,  distribute  copies  of  the 
exercise  below.  Direct  the  pupils  to  copy  the  words,  or 
the  numbers  of  the  words,  in  the  boxes  in  which  they 
belong. 


a 

I am  short. 

I am  long. 

1.  pan 

2.  hen 

3.  in 

4.  fish 

5.  old 

6.  chick 

7.  at 

8.  ride 

9.  get 

10.  play 

11.  sing 

12.  and 

e 

I am  short. 

I am  long. 

i 

0 

I am  short. 

I am  long. 

13.  on 

14.  back 

15.  will 

16.  sleep 

17.  red 

18.  night 

19.  gave 

20.  he 

21.  it 

22.  sell 

I am  short. 

1 am  long. 

(Manual  II/2,  pages  48-49) 


Recognizing 
long  “o” 
sound 


List  on  the  blackboard  the  words  don’t,  rode.  Ask: 
“What  sound  of  o do  you  hear  and  see  in  these  words? 
Name  some  other  words  which  contain  this  vowel 
sound.”  Smoke,  Joe,  stone,  most,  clothes,  broke  are  in 
the  second-grade  vocabulary.  “Who  can  read  the  new 
long-o  words  in  these  sentences  [hole,  bow]  ?” 

The  puppy  crawled  through  a hole  in  the  fence. 

Mary  has  a blue  bow  in  her  hair. 


(Manual  II/2,  page  61) 


Observing  the 
sound  of  “ow” 


Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the  distinctive  sound  of 
ow  in  show,  know,  grow,  snow,  yellow,  window  by  read- 
ing the  words  aloud  from  a list  on  the  blackboard.  Call 
for  volunteers  to  mark  the  part  [ow]  that  is  the  same 
in  each  word  in  the  group.  Ask:  “What  vowel  sound 
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Observing  the 
sound  of  “or” 


Reviewing 
variant 
sounds  of  “o” 


does  ow  make  in  these  words  [long-o]  ? Who  can  read 
the  new  words  with  ow  in  these  sentences  [hZotc, 
crotc]  ?” 

Zeke  watched  the  papers  blow  out  the  window. 

A big  black  crow  sat  on  top  of  the  scarecrow  in  the  garden. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  72) 

To  develop  the  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of 
the  variant  sound  of  o,  list  the  following  words : or,  /or, 
horns,  storm,  horses,  and  have  them  pronounced.  Have 
the  phonetic  similarity  in  the  words  identified  in  the 
usual  manner;  then  ask:  “What  word  in  your  lesson 
today  has  this  sound  [s^ort]  ? Find  and  frame  the  little 
word  or  in  this  word.” 

Note.  The  teacher  must  use  her  judgment  about  asking  the  children 
to  perceive  the  nice  distinction  between  o in  for  and  o in  on.  The  correct 
principle  to  observe  is  that  the  sound  is  neither  long  nor  short  and  that  r 
influences  it.  This  principle  is  taught  at  the  Grade  Three  level  in  this 
series. 

(Manual  II/2,  page  162) 

Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Have  the 
children  read  the  key  words,  find  in  each  sentence  a new 
word  that  contains  the  same  sound  of  o as  in  one  of  the 
key  words,  write  that  key  word  after  the  sentence,  and 
draw  a line  under  the  similar  parts. 

PART  I (digraphs  and  diphthongs  with  o) 
goat  mouth  clown  crow  goose  look 

1.  The  wind  blows  from  the  south  today,  mouth 

2.  The  giant  has  bushy  black  eyebrows. 

3.  The  little  boat  will  float  on  the  water. 

4.  The  chipmunk  makes  his  home  near  the  roots  of  a tree. 

5.  Can  you  say  the  rhyme  “There  was  a crooked  man”? 

6.  I like  to  see  the  candles  glow  in  the  dark. 

PART  II  (Short  o,  long  o,  and  o governed  by  r) 
on  pop  hot  block  cold  pole  for 

1.  The  paint  makes  a red  blot  on  the  floor. 

2.  Hear  the  bells  go  ding-dong,  ding-dong. 

3.  Mother  gave  me  some  new  green  socks  for  Christmas. 

4.  Dick  chopped  the  food  for  his  dog’s  dinner. 

5.  I have  not  worn  them  to  school. 

6.  The  mole  is  digging  a hole  in  our  yard. 

7.  Mother  found  mold  on  the  bread  this  morning. 


Word  Recognition  Through  the  Grades 
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Helping  the  Individual  Child.  If  any  children  fail 
to  recognize  the  auditory  and  visual  similarities  be- 
tween the  new  words  and  key  words  above,  give  further 
practice  in  seeing  familiar  parts  in  the  sight  words  of 
the  basic  vocabulary.  Use  any  method  presented  in  this 
Manual  with  these  word  groups. 

vowel  digraphs 

oa  toad,  coat,  road,  load,  goat,  boat 
ou  mouth,  bounce,  loud,  flour,  count,  sound,  round, 
out,  ground 

ow  clown,  town,  owl,  cow,  down,  brown,  now,  bow- 
wow 

oo  goose,  moo,  soon,  choo,  food,  roof,  caboose 


oo 

book,  brook,  took,  good,  foot 

short  o 

on 

honk,  song,  along 

op 

pop,  top,  shop,  drop 

ot 

hot,  trot,  spot,  got 

ock 

cock,  o’’ clock,  knock,  block 

long  o 

old 

gold,  hold,  told,  cold 

ole 

hole,  pole 

o as  in  for: 

or,  horn,  storm,  horse,  short 

(Manual  II/2,  pages  218-219) 


THIRD  READER  — LEVEL  ONE 


Recognizing 
variant 
sounds  of 
“o”  in  words 


1.  Write  the  words  no,  rode,  slow,  old,  toe.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  tell  what  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  [long  o] 
and  to  name  other  words  that  rhyme  with  these  words. 
Elicit  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  clock,  clop,  body,  rock- 
ing [short]. 

Write  the  words  or,  for,  morning,  storm,  horse,  and 
discuss  the  special  sound  which  o has  in  these  words. 
Develop  the  principle  that  the  sound  of  o is  neither 
long  nor  short  and  that  r influences  it. 


Variant 
sounds  of  “o” 
phonograms 


2.  To  develop  recognition  of  the  variant  sounds  of 
the  o phonograms  proceed  as  follows: 

a.  Call  attention  to  the  two  sounds  of  ow  in  slow  and 
howl.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  sentences 
and  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  how  necessary  it  is  to 
think  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  sentence  in 
order  to  recognize  it. 
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Variant 
sounds 
of  “oo” 


My  neighbor  made  a bow  and  said,  ‘'Good  morning’* 

Mary  has  a red  bow  in  her  hair. 

b.  Write  in  one  list  the  words  proud,  mouth,  loud, 
house,  mouse,  out,  shout,  Jound,  sound,  around. 

In  four  other  lists  write  (1)  could,  would,  should;  (2) 
ought,  thought,  brought;  (3)  our,  flour,  hour;  (4) 
touch. 

Have  each  group  of  words  pronounced.  Discuss  with 
the  children  how  different  they  are  in  sound  and  in 
meaning.  Lead  the  pupils  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
must  depend  upon  the  use  in  sentences  of  these  words 
which  contain  the  o phonograms  for  their  recognition 
and  meaning. 

(Manual  III/l,  page  110) 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words  and 
have  them  pronounced:  school,  spoon,  moon,  shook, 
wood,  poor.  Lead  the  children  to  observe  that  the 
phonogram  oo  has  two  distinctly  different  sounds;  one 
is  long  as  in  school,  and  the  other  is  short  like  oo  in 
took.  Pronounce  or  write  in  mixed  order  the  following 
list  of  words — poor,  stood,  foot,  moon,  room,  shook, 
good,  goose,  wood,  cook — and  direct  the  pupils  to  write 
on  their  papers  under  the  word  school  all  the  words  that 
have  the  long  sound  of  oo,  and  under  the  word  brook 
all  the  words  with  the  short  sound  of  oo. 

To  provide  additional  help  in  judging  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  oo  words  and  readiness  for  dictionary  work  in 
the  next  grade,  direct  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  following  words  which  have  the  sound  of  long  oo  as 
in  moon.  Write  do,  blue,  through,  and  have  the  words 
pronounced  and  spelled.  Elicit  other  words  having  this 
sound,  as  to,  who,  two,  shoe,  and  discuss  the  variation 
in  spelling  and  meanings. 

Call  attention  to  the  other  spellings  of  short  oo  as  in 
took  in  the  words  would,  pull,  push,  put  by  having  the 
children  observe  the  similarity  of  the  vowel  sounds. 

(Manual  III/l,  pages  145-146) 
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THIRD  READER  — • LEVEL  TWO 


Reviewing 
variant 
sounds  of  “o” 


Review  the  variant  sounds  of  o and  give  practice  in 
recognizing  the  vowel  differences  in  words.  List  the 
words  below  and  have  the  pupils  read  each  word  and 
identify  the  principle  affecting  each  vowel  sound. 


soft  short  o 
home  long  o,  silent  e 
north  o influenced  by 
throat  oa  digraph 
spoon  ob  digraph 


look  oo  digraph 
flower  oiv  (ou)  digraph 
grow  ow  (o)  digraph 
south  ou  digraph 
enjoy  oy  digraph 


(Manual  III/2,  page  125) 


FOURTH-READER  LEVEL 


Marking  the  In  the  same  way  have  the  pupils  pronounce  and 
00  sound  identify  the  oo  in  loophole,  boom,  soon,  moon,  pool. 

Direct  them  to  look  at  the  pronunciation  key  in  “Your 
Dictionary”  to  observe  how  oo  is  marked  (“do”),  and 
then  to  mark  the  oo  sound  in  each  of  these  words  ac- 
cordingly. (Manual  IV,  page  134) 


Observing  the 
sounds  of  “o” 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  shove, 
stove,  cove,  love,  above,  grove.  Ask  the  children  to  pro- 
nounce them.  Ask  them  what  they  notice  about  the 
sound  of  these  words.  Have  them  make  two  lists  of 
these  words,  one  a list  of  those  that  rhyme  with  shove, 
in  which  the  o has  the  short-n  sound,  the  other  a list  of 
those  that  rhyme  with  stove  and  have  the  long-o  sound. 

(Manual  IV,  page  290) 


Observing  the 

List  on 

the  blackboard. 

in  four  groups: 

sound 
of  “o” 

horse 

naughty 

hawk  ball 

“au”  “aw”  “a” 

for 

paused 

laws  salt 

before  “1” 

snort 

fault 

crawl  wallet 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  words  in  the  first 
group  and  underline  the  vowel  o and  make  the  observa- 
tions that  it  is  followed  by  r and  that  it  has  the  pronunci- 
ation symbol  “6”  in  a dictionary.  They  may  recall  that 
horse  is  the  key  word  for  the  sound  of  o before  r. 

Then  have  the  next  two  groups  of  words  pronounced. 
Underline  the  digraph  au  or  aw  in  each  word  and  lead 
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the  pupils  to  observe  the  distinctive  sound  of  these 
digraphs — that  in  these  words  it  is  like  that  of  the  o in 
horse. 

Have  the  last  group  of  words  pronounced.  Have  the 
pupils  observe  that  the  a conies  before  I in  each  word 
and  that  it  has  the  sound  of  o in  horse. 

Ask  them  what  phonetic  rule  they  know  which  tells 
them  how  to  pronounce  the  words  in  the  last  two  rows 
(when  a comes  before  I or  tc,  it  usually  has  the  sound 
of  a in  ball  or  caw).  What  can  they  now  add  to  this 
rule  ? ( Manual  IV,  page  307 ) 

FIFTH-READER  LEVEL 

Variant  Recall  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  o and  the  sound 

sounds  of  0 ^ influenced  by  r.  Write  on  the  blackboard  opera, 

stopped,  post,  go,  horse,  morning.  Have  the  words  read 
orally  and  the  correct  diacritical  mark  placed  over  each 
o.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  the  diacritical  mark  over 
the  o in  soft  and  notice  the  sound.  Have  them  repeat  the 
word  several  times,  listening  for  the  o sound.  Write  the 
following  words:  loft,  often,  lost,  moss,  boss.  Ask  for 
volunteers  to  read  a word  and  to  place  the  correct 
diacritical  mark  over  the  o.  (Manual  V,  page  163) 

SIXTH-READER  LEVEL 

Recognizing  Tell  the  class  that  the  story  “Nanook”  contains  many 
sounds  of  0 ^ords  having  the  vowel  sounds  of  o and  oo.  Distribute 
the  lists  below  or  place  them  on  the  blackboard.  Direct 
the  pupils  to  write  after  each  word  the  key  word  for 
the  sound  of  o or  oo  found  in  the  word.  Glossary  key 
words  should  be  used. 

(Example:  Nanook  oo  as  in  foot) 

List  1.  Words  containing  sounds  of  o:  frozen,  north- 
ward, auk,  groaning,  rocks,  throw,  coast,  frost,  polar, 
warning,  abroad,  shadows,  shore,  ivory,  Eskimo,  narroiv, 
vaulted,  tormentor,  roar,  lonely. 

List  2.  Words  containing  sounds  of  oo:  igloo,  good, 
food,  could,  look,  loosed,  stooping,  smooth,  through. 

(Manual  VI,  page  154) 


EVALUATION 


A continuous  evaluation  program,  including  the  evaluation  of  word- 
recognition  skills,  is  featured  in  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers.  The  series 
offers  a three-fold  testing  program: 

1.  Suggestions  for  informal  tests  or  teacher-made  tests  will  be  found 
in  all  the  manuals  and  workbooks. 

2.  Developmental  testing  exercises  for  every  unit  are  included  in  the 
manuals  and  workbooks. 

3.  A complete  series  of  Readiness  and  Achievement  Tests  ac- 
company the  work  at  all  grade  levels  through  Grade  Six. 

INFORMAL  TESTS 

A pre-planned  testing  program  cannot  give  information  needed  for 
all  pupils  at  all  times.  Therefore,  the  teacher  frequently  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  construct  informal  tests  (silent  and  oral)  which  she  may  use  to 
obtain  additional  information  about  either  the  entire  class,  small  groups, 
or  individual  children. 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  include  many  features  which  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  constructing  such  tests.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Lists  of  vocabulary  skills  appropriate  at  each  reader  level : 

Word  analysis  index  at  each  level 

Word  analysis  chart 

2.  Lists  of  phonetic  elements  common  to  our  language  as  they  ap- 

pear at  each  level 

3.  Basic  reader  vocabulary  at  each  level,  and  all  preceding  levels 

4.  Types  of  test  items  appropriate  for  use  at  each  level,  which  may 

be  used  as  models 

TESTS  IN  MANUALS  AND  WORKBOOKS 

Exercises  emphasizing  certain  skills  are  included  in  all  the  manuals 
and  workbooks  which  accompany  the  readers.  Among  these  are: 

1.  Vocabulary  tests  at  the  end  of  each  unit 

2.  Word-analysis  tests  at  the  end  of  each  unit 

3.  Suggestions  for  diagnostic  procedures  included  in  the  section 

Helping  the  Individual  Child  in  the  manual. 
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READINESS  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

A Readiness  and  Achievement  Test  accompany  the  work  at  each 
grade  level.  Pretesting  and  aftertesting  help  teachers  to  know  pupils 
better  and  to  adjust  instruction  to  them.  Readiness  tests  have  been  pro- 
vided to  assist  the  teacher  to  discover  the  level  of  each  child’s  concepts 
and  his  grasp  of  certain  skills  which  contribute  to  success  in  reading. 
The  achievement  tests  are  administered  to  determine  each  child’s  prog- 
ress and  needs. 

While  tests  are  used  to  measure  the  child’s  progress,  an  even  more 
important  purpose  is  to  help  the  teacher  adjust  the  reading  program  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  Individual  interests  and  purposes,  individ- 
ual rates  of  learning,  individual  degrees  of  readiness,  must  be  fully 
recognized.  Provisions  must  be  made  for  each  child,  from  the  fast 
learner  to  the  slow  learner.  The  evaluation  program  provides  the  meas- 
ure by  which  individual  abilities  may  be  diagnosed  and  individual 
progress  appraised. 

RECORDS 

Throughout  the  series  teachers  are  urged  to  keep  records  of  each 
pupil’s  vocabulary  needs,  such  as  words  not  known,  skills  not  adequately 
mastered,  or  added  practice  needed.  These  records  aid  in  planning 
more  efficiently  for  each  pupil  to  insure  mastery  of  the  vocabulary. 
These  records  may  also  be  used  as  progress  charts,  noting  for  each 
child  the  number  of  words  in  his  sight  vocabulary,  knowledge  of  struc- 
tural and  phonetic  analysis,  and  ability  to  use  word  attack  skills. 


SUMMARY 


The  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Program  does  much  more  than  say,  “Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  word-recognition  skills.”  It  goes  beyond  the 
statement,  “We  have  a phonics  program.”  It  offers  literally  hundreds 
of  suggestions  to  teachers,  at  every  level  from  readiness  through  the 
eighth  reader,  for  helping  children  develop  word-attack  and  word-study 
skills. 

The  areas  in  which  skills  are  developed  include: 

1.  Sound  elements  in  words 

2.  Configuration 

3.  Phonetic  analysis 

4.  Structural  analysis 

5.  Context  clues 

6.  Syllabication 

7.  Prefixes  and  suffixes 

8.  Derivations 

9.  Stem  words 

10.  Use  of  the  dictionary 

The  activities  for  building  skills  in  these  areas  are  offered  as  forth- 
right practical  suggestions.  They  provide  teachers  with  specific  help 
in  developing  readiness  for  word  analysis,  in  presenting  skills,  and  in 
practicing  them  in  meaningful  situations.  This  booklet  has  summarized 
some  of  the  numerous  ways  the  children  may  attack  and  study  new 
words. 


WORD-ANALYSIS  INDEX 


PRE-PRIMER  LEVEL 


Developing  auditory  perception 

sounds : listening  for,  52,  62,  70,  77,  83,  91 ; identifying,  52,  62,  70,  77,  83,  226 ; reproduc- 
ing, 83,  136,  226 

initial  consonants  in  words:  6,  91,  120,  157,  207;  p,  99,  120,  157,  244;  t,  114,  120,  157, 
206;  c,  136,  157;  s,  148-149,  157;  w,  170-171;  h,  181,  258;  /,  196-197,  243-244;  g, 
212;  I,  244;  m,  258;  perceiving  and  volunteering  similarities,  114,  120,  136,  149,  249, 
267;  reviewing,  120,  157,  201-202,  206-207,  212,  258,  273;  in  pictures,  196-197,  206-207, 
258;  in  jingles,  249,  267 

ending  consonants  in  words:  p,  226,  263;  t,  237,  263;  k,  263;  d,  263;  review,  273 

rhyming  words:  in  jingles,  98,  103-104,  109-110,  120,  157,  164,  176,  189-190,  231;  in 
pictures,  103;  in  listening  games  and  exercises,  103,  104,  142,  157,  164,  189-190,  250; 
supplying,  98,  103-104,  109-110,  120,  157,  164,  176,  231;  test,  270-271 


Developing  visual  discrimination 

capital  and  small-letter  forms,  69,  97-98,  135,  142,  201,  253 
double-letter  configuration,  110,  206 

basic  sight  words,  tests  and  practice,  120-121,  149,  156,  206,  237,  248-249,  263,  267 
words  commonly  confused,  156,  249 

likenesses  and  differences : pictures,  53,  197,  206,  225 ; words,  77,  156,  196 ; phrases,  190,  263 
plural  forms,  211,  243 
s-forms  of  verbs,  270-271 


PRIMER  LEVEL 


Developing  auditory  perception 

consonant  digraphs:  th,  116;  wh,  224 

ending  consonants:  t,  87-88;  m,  129,  199;  n,  129,  199;  k,  124;  p,  124;  “Listen  and  Clap” 
game,  124 

initial  consonants:  d,  59,  68;  /,  129;  /,  109;  m,  97;  n,  152;  p,  145;  r,  74;  perceiving  and 
volunteering  similarities,  59,  60,  68,  74,  109,  152;  reviewing,  68,  145 
rhyming  words:  82,  138,  219;  in  jingles,  82,  138,  219-220;  perceiving  rhyming  similarities, 
102-103,  138,  139,  162-163,  257-259;  making  rhymes  with  new  words,  103 


Developing  visual  recognition 

basic  vocabulary,  tests  and  practice,  68,  77,  81,  87,  131,  132-133,  201-202,  228,  272 
capital  and  small-letter  forms,  81-82,  173,  174,  181,  206,  265 
compound  and  hyphenated  words,  123,  138;  review,  270 
double-letter  configuration,  102,  214 

letter  forms  (alphabet),  116,  128-129,  144,  151  (see  consonant  word  boxes) 
likenesses  and  differences  in  words,  59,  102,  145,  174 
plural  forms,  97,  207 

verbs  ending  in  ed,  106,  108,  232,  234-235;  review,  271 
word  blocking  and  tracing,  102,  123,  138,  214 
words  commonly  confused,  138,  187-188,  194,  199 
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Co-ordinating  auditory  and  visual  perception  (using  phonetic 

analysis) 

consonant  word  boxes:  c,  181-182;  g,  194;  m,  239;  p,  245;  t,  188;  w,  214;  d,  219;  com- 
pleting, 264-265 

ending  consonants:  d,  p,  k,  t,  249-250,  270 

initial  consonants:  b,  157-158,  206-207;  “Buy  a Book”  game,  207,  245;  c,  180-181;  d,  219; 
/,  264;  g,  172,  194;  h,  264;  /,  264;  m,  239;  p,  161-162,  265;  r,  172-173,  264;  review, 
270;  5,  172-173;  t,  188;  tv,  172-173,  214 
initial  consonant  digraph:  wh,  224-225 
rhyming  words,  257-259 

seeing  little  words  in  bigger  words,  116-117,  225,  270-271 


Readiness  for  structural  analysis 

plural  forms,  97,  207 

verbs  ending  in  ed  (See  “Developing  visual  recognition”) 


Methods  of  using  word  analysis 

unlocking  unfamiliar  words  by  recognizing  initial  consonant,  245 
using  context  clues  to  check  recognition,  194-195 


FIRST-HEADER  LEVEL 

Developing  auditory  perception 

consonant  blends:  br,  109-110;  fl,  261;  st,  159-160 
consonant  digraphs:  ch,  68 

ending  consonants:  d,  87,  136;  m,  136;  t,  87,  135-136 
ending  ing,  104,  131,  183 

initial  consonants:  55,  73-74;  /,  82;  k,  235;  y,  222 
objectives,  16-17,  40 

rhyming  words:  perceiving,  183  (see  also  Co-ordinating  auditory  and  visual  perception)  ; 
supplying  in  jingles,  104,  140,  160;  in  response  to  leads,  183,  243,  265 


Developing  visual  recognition 

basic  vocabulary,  85-86,  205 
capital-letter  forms:  proper  names,  68 

discriminating  between  words  similar  in  form,  55,  85,  114,  146,  186-187,  205,  226-227,  253 
double-letter  configuration,  173,  213 

letter  forms  (alphabet),  78,  97,  187  (see  consonant  boxes);  picture  dictionary,  78 
objectives,  40 


Co-ordinating  auditory  and  visual  perception  (using  phonetic 
analysis) 

consonant  blends:  br,  109-110,  234;  fr,  gr,  tr,  234,  256-257;  bl,  fl,  pi,  si,  261 
consonant  digraphs:  ch,  68,  210;  sh,  178-179,  210;  th,  62,  269;  wh,  151,  269;  review,  243-244 
consonant  games:  62;  “Betty’s  School  Bag,”  78;  consonant-card,  253;  guessing,  222; 
“Jack,”  82;  letter-card,  187;  “Listen  and  Write,”  166;  “Mr.  Mac’s  Store,”  131;  “Watch 
and  Clap,”  131;  word-card,  195-196 
consonant  boxes:  78  (see  initial  consonants) 

ending  consonants:  d,  87,  136;  k,  235;  “Listen  and  Erase”  game,  110-111;  m,  110,  136; 
n,  110;  review,  216,  253;  substituting,  216;  t,  87,  136 


Word-Analysis  Index 
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initial  consonants;  b,  78;  c,  114;  d,  62;  /,  187;  g,  166;  giving  new  words  with  same  begin- 
ning sound,  77-78;  h,  114;  j,  82,  141;  k,  235;  /,  130;  m,  62;  matching  words,  200-201, 
216;  n,  73,  167;  p,  166,  201;  picture  dictionary,  78;  playing  games  {see  consonant 
games)  ; r,  166;  review,  131,  187,  195-196,  253;  s,  62;  substituting  {see  Methods  of  using 
word  analysis)  ; t,  195;  w,  97;  y,  222 
objectives,  39-41 

recognizing  words  with  similar  phonetic  parts  (analogous  words)  : 55,  56,  110,  141,  160-161, 
166,  173,  230,  239-240 

rhyming  endings:  67,  86  {at,  ay,  an)  ; 110  {ed,  ook,  et,  ill)  ; 120  (making  new  words  from)  ; 
140  {cotv)  ; 150  {out,  en)  ; 160  {et,  ate,  ay,  an,  ox)  ; 221  {ing)  ; 243  {ide)  ; 265  {og,  ide, 
ound,  et,  other) 

rhyming  words:  67,  120,  140-141,  150-151,  160,  173,  209,  221,  230,  243,  265 
words  of  similar  configuration:  141,  146,  226-227 

Readiness  for  structural  analysis 

compound  words,  98,  179,  262 
objectives,  39,  40 
plural  forms:  s,  72,  119,  186,  261 
using  structural  analysis,  179-180,  246 

variant  forms  of  verbs:  ed,  179-180,  186;  ing,  104,  183-184,  186;  review,  246 


Methods  of  using  word  analysis 

objectives,  40 

prefixing  initial  consonant,  86,  110,  120,  151,  195,  239,  273 
recognizing  words  alike  except  for  final  consonant,  216 

recognizing  words  alike  except  for  initial  consonant,  56,  110,  141,  160-161,  166,  173,  183, 
230,  239-240 

substituting  initial  consonants,  87,  221,  269-270 

using  analogy  to  attack  new  words,  110,  160,  173,  195,  222,  265,  270 

using  context  clues  to  check  recognition,  77,  85  (see  using  analogy  and  see  all  other  entries 
under  Methods  of  using  word  analysis) 


SECOND  READER  — LEVEL  ONE 

Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants 

consonant  blends:  review,  93-94;  nk,  94;  br,  cr,  fr,  93-94;  bl,  fl,  98-99;  sn,  174-175;  cl, 
174;  St,  199;  test,  248-249 

consonant  digraphs:  sh,  74;  ng,  94;  ch,  108;  th,  175;  ck,  244;  wh,  248;  kn,  252;  test, 
248-249 

double  consonants:  ending  (//,  ss),  94;  medial.  111 

ending  consonants:  d,  t,  k,  m,  n,  p,  103;  x,  68;  recognizing  words  alike  except  for,  102-103; 
substituting,  102;  review,  111-112 

initial  consonants:  blending,  113;  /,.50;  k,  108;  I,  50-51;  review,  50,  111-113;  v,  74;  y, 
103;  2,  111;  making  new  words  by  prefixing,  57,  67,  79,  107-108;  recognizing  words  alike 
except  for,  234;  substituting,  50 

variant  sounds:  hard  and  soft  g,  229;  hard  and  soft  c,  243-244 


Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  vowels 

digraphs:  ee,  159;  ai,  ay,  184^185;  oa,  203-204;  ea,  220;  oo,  224 
long  vowels:  a,  153;  i,  163;  o,  216 
making  charts:  124,  129,  133,  138,  168 
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principles  governing  vowel  sounds:  observing  medial,  153,  163,  234;  silent,  184-185,  203, 
220;  two-letter  words,  123,  128 

short  vowels:  a,  123-124,  142-143,  153;  e,  136-138,  142-143;  i,  128-129,  142-143,  163, 
190;  0,  133,  142-143;  u,  167-168,  195 


Developing  recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  words 

analogous  words:  examples  of  {led,  fed;  pie,  tie),  62,  63;  discriminating  between,  63,  93, 
102,  129,  153,  159,  207-208,  211,  234;  in  new  story  material,  112-113,  153-154 
phonograms:  ive,  en,  ed,  ick,  an,  ought,  and,  ill,  ang,  all,  79;  short  a (an),  67,  87;  an,  at, 
ack,  ad,  and,  ang,  123;  short  e (en),  57,  87,  136;  et,  en,  em,  ed,  137;  short  i,  129,  142; 
ip,  ive,  ick,  ill,  it,  in,  ish,  ing,  190;  short  o {op),  108,  129,  133;  short  u {us,  up,  ut,  un, 
ump) , 195;  ound,  ear,  ought,  uch,  eep,  159;  ay,  184;  er,  263;  making  new  words  from, 
57,  67,  79,  129,  207,  234,  265 

rhyming  endings:  making  new  words  from,  107-108;  practice  on,  79,  139-140,  141;  recog- 
nizing, 141-142,  170;  review  of  en,  all,  et,  ook,  at,  ow,  un,  old,  ack,  out,  og,  ing,  ick, 
ound,  ust,  ay,  ill,  oat,  ump,  op,  56-57;  ight,  and,  oad,  ear,  ar,  154 


Developing  recognition  of  structural  changes  in  words 

compound  words:  62,  87-88,  113 

plural  forms:  s,  46;  es,  73;  review,  111,  113 

suffix:  er,  261 

variant  forms  of  verbs:  ed,  92,  258;  ing,  92,  112-113,  168-169,  258 


Methods  of  using  word  analysis 

applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words  in  a story:  112-113,  129,  153,  175,  211,  234 
blending:  67,  79,  93,  98,  102,  175,  203-204,  208,  211,  234 

recognizing  differences  made  by  initial  and  final  consonants:  57,  67,  68,  79,  102-103,  107- 
108,  111,  112,  207,  234 

recognizing  familiar  phonetic  elements:  67,  79,  87,  139-140  (see  phonograms) 
using  analogy:  63,  87,  93,  102-103,  112-113,  129,  153,  159,  207-208,  211,  234 
using  context  clues  to  check  analysis:  57,  93,  112-113,  159,  208,  234;  by  recognizing  new 
words  in  sentences,  50-51,  57,  63,  67,  87,  88,  91,  93,  98,  103,  159,  174,  184-185,  199, 
204,  208,  224,  234 

using  structural  analysis:  46,  62,  73,  87-88,  92-93,  111,  112-113,  154-155,  168-169,  211, 
258,  261 


SECOND  READER  — LEVEL  TWO 

Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants 

consonant  blends:  gu,  76;  review  of,  112;  sc,  112;  review  of  r blends  (cr,  tr) , 131;  review 
of  I blends,  151 ; st,  151 ; nk,  186 
consonant  digraphs:  wh,  66;  kn,  93;  ck,  169;  ng,  187 
double  consonants:  116,  130,  155-156,  228 

single  consonants:  k in  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions,  169;  v,  medial,  191;  review  of 
all  consonants,  191;  test  in  blending  initial  consonants,  223 
variant  sounds:  hard  and  soft  c,  98;  hard  and  soft  g,  98 


Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  vowels 

digraphs:  ee,  65;  ay,  ai,  105;  ui,  106;  ea,  120;  oa,  120;  do,  201;  oo,  213;  two  sounds  of 
00,  214;  review  of  o digraphs,  218;  silent  letter  in,  105-106,  120 
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diphthongs:  dw,  72;  ow  as  in  cow,  92;  two  sounds  of  ow,  92-93,  187;  ou  as  in  out,  92; 
ew,  151;  aiv,  167 

long  vowels:  review  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  48-49;  o,  61,  218;  u,  106;  in  words  ending  in  silent  e, 
139-140,  214;  i,  155,  197-198;  y,  176;  compared  with  short  y,  176;  a,  194;  test,  48-49 
making  charts:  48-49;  playing  the  “basket”  game,  93 

principles  governing  vowel  sounds:  meaning  of  vowel,  48-49;  short  sound  of  medial  vowels, 
56,  98;  vowels  governed  by  r:  115  iar) , 155  (iV),  162  (or)  ; short  sounds  of  vowels  begin- 
ning two-letter  words,  98;  vowels  lengthened  by  e,  139,  214;  silent  vowels,  105-106,  120 
short  vowels:  review  of,  48-49;  a,  98-99,  194;  e,  105;  i,  155,  197-198;  y,  176;  comparison 
of  y and  short  i,  176;  o,  218 

variant  sounds  of  vowels:  a before  /,  102,  167;  a after  w,  102;  a in  caw,  167;  a before  r,  112, 
194;  review  of  sounds  of  a,  194;  i before  r,  155;  review  of  sounds  of  i,  197-198;  o before 
r,  162;  review  of  sounds  of  o,  218 


Developing  recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  words 

applying  vowel  principles  to  new  situations:  making  new  words  with  short-vowel  phono- 
grams, 98;  with  long-vowel  phonograms,  112;  attacking  new  words  containing  digraphs 
ea,  oa,  120;  reading  new  words  formed  by  adding  e to  short-vowel  words,  140 
phonograms:  long  i (ight) , 71,  112,  198;  short  i,  198;  long  and  short  o,  72,  112,  162,  219; 
ow,  72;  er,  85;  ow,  ou,  92-93;  long-vowel  {ay,  ight,  eep,  old),  112;  ar,  115;  ew,  151;  ir, 
155 ; or,  162 ; aw,  167 ; review  and  tests,  222-223 ; short  e,  105 ; short -vowel  phonograms, 
98-99 

Developing  recognition  of  structural  changes  in  words 

compound  words:  identifying  parts  of,  148;  making  new,  148;  review,  228 
contractions:  meaning  of,  125;  recognizing  one-letter  omissions,  125;  review,  201 
plural  forms:  observing  words  ending  in  ies,  85-86;  changing  y to  i when  adding  es,  173 
prefixes:  observing  a in  apart,  etc.,  144 

suffixes:  er,  agent,  85-86;  observing  basic  words  in  words  ending  in  ly,  er,  144 
variant  forms  of  verbs:  doubling  consonant  before  ed,  ing,  116-117;  observing  ed  pro- 
nounced as  t,  125;  recognizing  basic  words  in  words  ending  in  ed,  ing,  144;  changing 
y to  i before  ed,  176;  review  of  ed  and  ing  forms,  228-229 


Methods  of  using  word  analysis 

applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words:  of  the  lesson,  90,  130,  179;  of  a story,  194 
blending:  making  new  words  by  prefixing  consonants  before  short-vowel  phonograms,  98, 
162;  making  new  words  with  consonant  blends,  112;  method  of  blending,  112 
recognizing  analogous  words:  test,  131 

using  context  clues  to  check  analysis:  61,  65,  70,  71,  72,  86,  90,  98,  112,  116-117,  120,  140, 
145,  147,  148,  151,  155,  167,  173,  176,  194-195,  213-214,  218,  223,  228-229 
using  structural  analysis:  85-86,  116-117,  125,  144,  148,  173,  176,  201,  228-229 


THIRD  READER  — LEVEL  ONE 

Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants 

consonant  blends:  review  of  two-letter  blends,  49-50;  si,  sm,  sp,  54-55;  three-letter  blends 
str,  spr,  55;  thr,  187;  using  blends  in  word  analysis,  54-55 
consonant  digraphs:  gh,  229;  kn,  202;  review,  187;  silent  letters  in  digraphs,  187,  202,  229 
double  consonants:  final  position,  206;  medial  position,  206;  in  syllabication,  252 
single  consonants:  c (hard  and  soft),  171;  g (hard  and  soft),  245;  names  of,  60;  x,  220; 
y,  60,  256 
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Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  vowels 

digraphs:  ei  in  sleigh,  229;  in  one-syllable  words,  164;  in  two-syllable  words,  216;  long 
vowel  and  silent  letter  in  ai,  ea,  ee,  oa,  98,  216;  oa,  171;  6d,  69;  two  sounds  of  oo,  145- 
146;  variant  sounds  of  ea,  193,  202 
diphthongs:  meaning  of,  170-171;  ow,  ou,  110,  171;  oi,  oy,  170-171 
identifying  vowels:  in  syllables,  135-136,  192-193,  202-203;  in  words,  60-61,  65,  69-70, 
75,  98,  105,  124,  241,  256;  names  of  vowels,  60 
long  and  short  vowels:  a,  105;  e,  192-193;  i,  124;  o,  110;  u,  131;  review,  61,  105;  y,  60-61, 
256 

principles  governing  vowel  differences  in  words : exceptions  to  vowel  principles,  ea,  193,  202 ; 
influenced  by  r,  131,  136;  in  medial  position  in  one-vowel  words,  the  vowel  is  short,  in 
final  position  it  is  usually  long,  65-66;  in  two-vowel  words  ending  with  e,  the  medial 
vowel  is  usually  long,  the  e silent,  69-70,  74,  237 ; in  words  and  syllables  containing  vowel 
digraphs  ai,  ea,  ee,  oa,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  the  second  silent,  98,  193,  216;  in 
closed  syllables  the  vowel  is  short,  252;  y at  the  end  of  one-vowel  words  is  long,  60;  at 
end  of  two-syllable  words  is  usually  short,  60,  256 
variant  sounds  of  vowels:  review  of  a,  105;  a before  /,  a in  aw,  in  ar,  silent  a,  105;  a in  air 
and  care,  141,  188;  neutral  a,  146;  a in  syllables,  241;  e in  ea,  98,  193,  202;  e in  er,  94; 
final  e,  237;  review  of  variant  e,  193;  i,  review  and  test,  124;  o,  110;  u,  131 


Developing  recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  words 

phonograms:  air,  141;  care,  wear,  188;  er,  94;  ir,  124;  or,  110;  ur,  131;  review,  159,  260; 

tests,  78-79,  260-261;  using  phonograms  in  word  analysis,  75,  159  (see  all  other  entries) 
pronouncing  words  when  told  the  sounds  of  vowels,  60-61;  applying  vowel  principles  to 
attack  on  new  words,  60-61;  medial  and  final  e,  65,  69-70,  74-75,  202;  double  vowels, 
98-99,  164,  202,  216;  vowel  variants,  124,  131,  193,  229,  241 


Developing  recognition  of  structural  changes  in  words 

contractions:  meaning  of  apostrophe,  75;  one-letter  omissions,  74-75,  176-177;  review,  240- 
241 

compounds:  finding,  in  text,  88;  meaning  of,  88;  with  body,  88;  review,  88-89,  245;  un- 
locking new  compounds  by  using  context  clues,  177 ; by  dividing  into  syllables,  177-178 
derived  words:  little  words  in  big,  88-89,  105,  206-207,  220-221,  245;  proper  adjectives, 
206-207 

hyphenated  words:  recognizing,  89;  using  hyphen  as  guide  to  pronunciation,  89 
plural  forms:  changing  y to  i before  es,  110-111,  207;  changing  / to  v;  adding  es,  188;  re- 
view, 252 

possessive  forms:  241 

prefixes:  observing  a as  syllabic  unit  in  words,  146 

suffixes:  adjective  endings,  93,  158  (er),  158  {est)  ; changing  y to  i when  adding  er,  est,  207, 
237;  en,  220-221;  er  agent,  93,  140,  207;  ly,  60,  110,  177;  self,  140;  y,  60,  157-158,  256 
variant  forms  of  verbs:  changing  y to  i before  ed.  111,  207;  reviewing  principles  of  drop- 
ping final  e and  doubling  consonant  before  ed  and  ing,  193,  252 


Developing  readiness  for  dictionary  usage 

alphabetizing:  arranging  words  in  alphabetical  order,  98-99;  filling  gaps  in  sequence,  197- 
198;  meaning  of  alphabetical  order,  98;  rearranging  letters  in  sequence,  216 
syllabication : meaning  of  syllable  as  part  of  word  containing  one  vowel  sound,  135 ; observ- 
ing that  double  vowels  in  syllables  make  one  sound,  164;  observing  words  divided  into 
syllables,  164,  225-226;  double  medial  consonants,  206,  252;  syllabic  units,  225-226 
(a,  al),  164  {be),  220-221  (en),  258  {le  ending)  ; perceiving  variant  a in  syllables,  241; 
recognizing  syllables  in  words,  164,  192 


Word-Analysis  Index 
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Developing  methods  of  using  word  analysis 

analyzing  basic  structure  of  words:  94,  105,  110,  157-158,  176-178,  206-207,  237,  245 
applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words:  60-61,  65-66,  69-70,  75,  88-89,  98,  105,  124,  131, 
157-159,  198,  229 
blending:  50 

using  analogy:  198,  229.  See  also  applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words 
using  context  clues  to  verify  word  analysis:  202,  and  in  every  exercise  where  word  analysis 
is  used 


THIRD  READER  — LEVEL  TWO 

Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants 

consonant  blends:  review  of  two-letter  blends,  136;  review  of  three-letter  blends,  .136 
consonant  digraphs:  review,  ch,  sh,  wh,  th,  kn,  89;  silent  letters  in,  125 
double  consonants:  medial  position,  57,  78,  131,  142,  197;  in  syllabication,  56,  78,  108, 
142,  183 
reviewing,  73 

single  consonants:  c (hard  and  soft),  77;  g (hard  and  soft),  82-83,  156;  in  syllabication, 
109,  160 

variant  sounds  of:  s,  68 


Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  vowels 

digraphs:  ai,  95;  au,  189-190;  definition  of,  189;  ea,  62;  ee,  62;  ei,  125;  list  of,  190;  oa,  oo, 
ou,  ow,  oy,  125-126;  oo,  125-126,  174;  variant  sounds  of,  190 

diphthongs:  oi  and  oy,  152-153;  list  of,  190 

identifying  vowels:  in  syllables,  88,  108,  109,  125,  142  (test),  148;  in  words,  88,  108 

long  and  short  vowels:  long  u,  58,  113;  reviewing,  73,  95-96,  114;  short  a,  113;  short  e in 
unstressed  first  syllable,  201;  test,  142 

principles  governing  vowel  differences  in  words:  application  of,  to  syllables  in  longer  words, 
108,  109,  113,  148,  155-156,  160,  197-198;  exceptions  to  vowel  principles,  ea,  62;  influ- 
enced by  r,  62,  83,  95,  125,  131,  140;  in  medial  position  in  one-vowel  words,  the  vowel  is 
short;  in  final  position  it  is  usually  long,  62,  108,  109,  113,  114,  160,  197,  unless  syllable 
is  unaccented,  201;  in  words  and  syllables  with  double  vowels,  the  first  is  usually  long, 
the  second  silent,  62;  in  words  with  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the  first  vowel 
is  long,  the  second  silent,  62,  83,  96,  125 

variant  sounds  of  vowels:  review  of  a,  88,  95;  review  of  e,  62;  review  of  i,  83;  review  of  o, 
125-126 

variant  spellings  of  identical  vowel  sounds,  147-148 

Developing  recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  words 

phonograms:  combining  familiar,  with  blends,  136;  long  i,  83;  master  list  of,  122;  with  r, 
140;  recognizing  ill,  131 

pronouncing  words  when  told  the  sound  of  vowels,  125;  applying  vowel  principles  to  attack 
on  new  words,  88,  122,  125-126,  140,  148,  152-153,  160,  189-190;  double  vowels,  ee,  62; 
00,  125,  174;  list  of  double  vowels,  190;  vowel  variants,  62,  83,  95,  125-126,  147,  201 

Developing  recognition  of  structural  changes  in  words 

compounds:  dividing,  into  syllables,  164;  meaning  of,  50;  recognizing,  in  text,  50,  160,  174; 
reviewing,  73;  with  self,  116-117,  118,  130-131 

contractions:  meaning  of  apostrophe,  56;  meaning  of  he’d.  I’d,  you’d,  we’d,  82;  omissions  of 
more  than  one  letter,  56-57,  82;  recognizing,  in  text,  57;  using  context  clues  to  unlock 
new,  57 
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derived  words:  little  words  in  big,  62,  88,  131,  160,  164,  174;  formation  of,  by  adding  pre- 
fixes and  sufiixes,  205 

hyphenated  words:  definition  of,  68,  179;  observing,  67-68,  160;  observing  differences  be- 
tween, and  compound  words,  68;  recognizing  longer,  179;  use  of  hyphen  in  sound  words, 
156,  179;  using  hyphen  as  guide  to  pronunciation,  179;  syllabication  in,  68 
plural  forms:  changing  f to  v and  adding  es,  116-117,  118,  130-131;  changing  y to  i before 
es,  135 

prefixes:  a,  al,  88;  be,  116;  ex,  148;  meaning  of,  205;  review  of,  205;  un,  68,  173-174 
reading  prefixes  and  suffixes  accurately,  99-100 

suffixes:  er  (noun  ending),  173-174;  er,  est  (adjective  ending),  119,  135;  ful,  62,  153;  less, 
99;  ly,  62,  104,  119;  meaning  of,  153,  205;  review  of,  205;  y,  96 
variant  forms  of  verbs:  adding  endings  without  change  in  basic  word,  140,  183-184;  chang- 
ing y to  i before  ed,  140;  doubling  consonant  before  variant  endings,  160,  183-184;  review 
of  adding  endings  to  root  words,  73,  104;  reviewing  principles  of  dropping  final  e before 
ed  and  ifig,  104,  160,  183-184 

word  variants:  formed  by  addition  of  er,  est,  104,  119,  135;  by  addition  of  ly,  104,  119 


Developing  readiness  for  dictionary  usage 

accented  syllables:  discriminating  between,  and  unaccented  syllables,  179-180;  perceiving, 
131,  152,  179-180,  201 

alphabetizing:  arranging  words  in  alphabetical  order,  88-89,  108;  meaning  of  alphabetical 
order,  89;  to  second  letter,  113,  208;  with  some  letters  omitted  from  sequence,  108;  re- 
viewing, 73,  89 

syllabication:  of  compound  words,  164;  identifying  four-syllable  words,  131;  identifying 
three-syllable  words,  125;  identifying  two-syllable  words,  49,  108,  155-156;  observing 
that  double  vowels  in  syllable  make  one  sound,  49,  62,  125-126,  190;  observing  that 
when  a single  consonant  is  between  two  vowels,  it  usually  goes  with  second  vowel,  109, 
113,  142,  160,  198  (exception)  ; observing  that  after  t or  d,  ed  is  pronounced  as  a sep- 
arate syllable,  183-184;  observing  words  divided  into  syllables,  78,  108,  148,  155-156; 
observing  that  in  words  with  final  le,  the  consonant  usually  is  included  in  last  syllable, 
148-149,  160;  observing  that  when  two  consonants  stand  between  two  vowels,  the  first 
consonant  usually  goes  with  first  syllable:  different  medial  consonants,  78,  108,  142,  160, 
197;  double  medial  consonants,  57,  78,  108,  113,  131,  142,  160,  197;  reviewing  meaning 
of  syllable  as  part  of  word  containing  one  vowel  sound,  49,  116;  reviewing  principles  of, 
108-109,  148-149;  syllabic  units,  a,  al,  88;  be,  116,  201;  de,  re,  201;  ed  after  t or  d,  160, 
184;  ex,  148;  ing,  160;  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  syllable  units,  100;  self,  selves,  116-117, 
118;  un,  68;  syllables  of  word  variants,  160 


Developing  methods  of  using  word  analysis 

analyzing  basic  structure  of  words,  50,  62,  88,  96,  99,  104,  119,  131,  135,  140,  153,  173-174 
applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words,  88,  125,  148,  184,  198 

observing  words  that  sound  alike  but  have  different  meanings  (homonyms) , 147-148 
recognizing  sound  words,  156 
reviewing  rhyming  endings,  119 
using  analogy,  131,  174 

using  context  clues  to  verify  word  analysis,  57,  122,  147-148,  184 


FOURTH-READER  LEVEL 

Recognizing  phonetic  characteristics  of  words 

Consonants 

blends  (two  or  more  consonant  letters  coming  together,  each  of  which  sounds,  but  which 
are  said  quickly):  /-blends,  141;  r-blends,  128;  scr,  st,  str,  etc.,  128;  practice,  149;  in 
dividing  words  into  syllables,  190,  195,  218 
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digraphs  (two  letters  making  one  speech  sound)  : ch,  228;  in  dividing  words  into  syllables, 
189-190,  195,  218;  ph,  189;  qu,  228;  th,  th,  203;  silent  letters  in,  wr,  kn,  ck,  311-312 
double  consonants:  before  ed  ending,  122;  in  dividing  syllables,  88,  212;  review,  148 
silent  consonants:  h,  311,  wr,  kn,  ck,  311-312 

single  consonants:  in  dividing  words  into  syllables,  195  {see  Syllabication)  ; results  of 
substituting,  149 

variant  sounds  of:  ch,  228;  g as  j,  312;  soft  c and  g,  212;  qu,  228;  s,  282;  y,  241 

Vowels 

different  sounds  of  single  vowels:  a,  160,  256,  277;  o,  290,  307;  u,  224,  282,  321;  in  pro- 
nunciation key,  95,  128,  134,  165,  246,  256,  277,  282,  307,  321,  326,  327 
digraphs  and  double  vowels:  ai,  116,  148;  ea,  87,  116,  135;  oa,  155-156,  183;  ob,  148;  do, 
224;  recognizing  pronunciation  principle  that  when  two  vowels  come  together,  the  first 
is  usually  heard,  the  second  is  silent,  as:  ai,  ay,  ea,  ie,  oa,  ui,  134-135,  155-156;  remedi- 
ation, 148,  218;  single  sounds  with  variant  spelling,  au,  aw,  307,  327;  variant  sounds 
of  ai,  178;  ea,  135;  ei,  160;  oo,  134—135 

diphthongs:  oi,  oy,  285,  301;  ou,  172-173;  ow,  102;  dictionary  helps  in  pronouncing,  172- 
173;  different  pronunciations  of  ou  (in  could,  route,  out),  172-173;  remediation,  148, 
183,  301;  review,  183-184,  301 

long  and  short  vowels:  87-88,  95,  102,  282,  301,  326;  diacritical  marking  of,  165,  245,  282, 
301,  321,  326;  in  open  and  closed  syllables,  88,  156,  245,  301,  314,  326,  327;  short  before 
double  consonants,  212;  review,  322;  test,  107 
other  than  long  and  short:  u as  oo,  224;  a,  a,  e,  6,  u,  282,  321;  influenced  by  r,  282,  301; 

0 in  love,  290,  301 ; u in  ure,  295 ; o,  307 ; a before  / and  w.  Til,  307 ; y,  241 
principles  governing  vowel  differences:  before  double  consonants  the  vowel  is  usually  short, 
212;  in  the  middle  of  a one-syllable  word  or  a syllable  the  vowel  is  usually  short,  88,  95, 
102,  245,  314;  at  the  end  of  a one-syllable  word  or  a syllable  the  vowel  is  usually  long, 
87-88,  102,  321,  326;  in  a word  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the  first 
vowel  is  usually  long,  the  e is  silent,  102,  165;  the  vowel  a before  / or  u;  is  neither  long 
nor  short,  but  is  pronounced  as  in  ball  or  caw,  211,  307,  327;  vowels  before  the  conso- 
nant r have  distinctive  sounds,  as  her,  stir,  fur,  282,  301,  327 
remediation:  148,  183,  246,  277,  301,  327 
tests,  107,  148,  245,  301,  326 

variant  spellings  of  one  vowel  sound:  long  a,  160,  277;  o,  290,  307;  other  vowels,  282, 
. 290,  301 

vowel  helps  in  identifying  syllables:  148,  156,  218,  326 

Phonetic  elements  in  words 

phonetic  respellings  of  dictionary  words:  128,  172-173,  178,  190,  204,  256,  282,  295 
recognizing  phonograms  and  phonetic  elements  as  clues  to  pronouncing  words:  ack,  ank, 
141;  ent,  262;  ick,  198-199;  ure,  295;  review,  148-149;  seeing  similar  parts  (op,  ai,  ig,  ea, 
ub,  ize) , 116,  148-149,  199,  217;  variant  pronunciations  of  ain,  178;  ear,  102;  ough,  204 

Recognizing  structural  characteristics  of  words 

compound  words:  123,  148,  289;  in  syllabication,  195,  289 
contractions:  262 
hyphenated  adjectives:  198 

inflectional  endings:  ed,  122;  er,  or  (meaning  agent),  122,  178,  246;  er,  est,  122-123,  165- 
166,  228;  as  syllables,  108 
plural  forms:  234;  y preceded  by  vowel,  234 
possessives:  262 

prefixes:  as  syllabic  units,  con,  ex,  207-208;  in,  224;  trans,  296;  meaning  of,  135;  meaning 
and  use  of  un,  dis,  re,  135,  208,  237-238;  meaning  “not”  {in,  im,  un,  dis) , 266,  277; 
recognizing,  148,  208,  237,  290,  314 ; remediation,  148,  218,  246,  277,  327 ; review,  237 ; 
tests,  148,  218,  246,  301 ; using,  208,  290,  295 
recognizing  stem  in  affixed  words:  228,  290,  301 

suffixes:  able,  211,  218;  er,  est,  122-123,  166,  178,  246;  ful,  166,. 246,  277;  ish,  277;  ist, 
240-241,  246;  less,  9b,  166;  ly,  116,  156,  166,  277;  ment,  272;  ness,  165,  166;  or,  178, 
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246;  tion,  171-172;  ward,  252;  y,  166;  recognizing,  148,  290,  301,  314;  remediation, 
148,  218,  247,  277,  327;  review,  166,  237-238,  246,  277,  290;  tests,  148,  217,  246,  301, 
326,  (See  inflectional  endings) 

using  phonetic  and  structural  analysis  in  independent  word  attack  (Word  analysis),  256, 
272,  290,  307,  327 

Syllabication 

understanding  and  applying  principles  of  syllabication  to  the  pronunciation  of  words: 
dividing  words  into  syllables,  81,  88,  156,  183,  195,  212,  218,  246-247,  289,  314;  identify- 
ing accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  87,  107,  183,  212,  218,  245,  246,  326;  identifying 
a syllable  as  part  of  a word  containing  one  vowel  sound  (perceiving  a syllabic  unit  as 
a pronunciation  unit),  71,  87-88,  107,  156,  195,  218,  245,  301,  314,  326;  identifying 
the  number  of  syllables  in  words,  71,  156,  183,  217;  identifying  syllables  in  compound 
words,  123,  195,  217,  289;  recognizing  open  and  closed  syllables,  88,  95,  107,  156,  195, 
245,  301,  314-315,  326 

recognizing  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  syllabic  units:  116,  156,  172,  207-208,  224,  266,  290,  301 
remediation:  107,  148,  183,  218,  246,  327 
tests:  107,  148,  218,  245,  301,  326 

using  rules  for  dividing  words  into  syllables:  compound  words  are  usually  divided  between 
word  parts,  and  between  syllables  within  these  parts,  195,  218,  289;  in  dividing  words 
into  syllables,  consonant  blends  and  digraphs  are  treated  as  single  consonants,  190,  218; 
in  words  ending  with  le  preceded  by  a consonant,  the  last  syllable  begins  with  that  con- 
sonant, 95,  156,  190,  218;  when  a single  consonant  stands  between  two  vowels,  the  con- 
sonant usually  begins  the  second  syllable  (the  first  syllable  ends  with  the  first  vowel) 
(see  open  syllable),  88,  148,  156,  195,  212,  245,  246,  301,  314,  326;  when  two  consonants 
stand  between  two  vowels,  the  first  syllable  usually  ends  with  the  first  consonant  (see 
closed  syllable),  87-88,  156,  195,  212,  245 
using  syllabication  in  independent  word  attack,  190 


Using  the  dictionary  or  glossary 

accent  marks:  81,  87,  95,  107,  183,  212,  218,  246,  326;  test,  107 
alphabetical  order:  70-71;  test  and  remediation,  107 

diacritical  marks:  94-95,  111,  128,  134,  165,  178,  195,  246,  256,  277,  282,  321,  326.  See 
vowels 

meanings:  87,  138,  153,  158,  174,  178,  209,  251,  253,  264,  279,  294,  311,  313 
respellings:  172-173,  178,  190,  204,  256,  282,  295 
to  check  syllabic  divisions  of  words,  315 

using  a pronunciation  key:  95,  128,  134,  177,  194,  256,  282,  285,  295,  301,  321,  326 


FIFTH-READER  LEVEL 

Recognizing  phonetic  characteristics  of  words 

Recognizing  consonants 

Reviewing  blends  and  digraphs:  94-95,  102-103,  225,  286,  309-310;  in  dividing  syllables, 
69-70,  115,  286 

Reviewing  double  consonants : before  ed  and  ing,  88,  128,  141 ; in  dividing  syllables,  69-70, 
115,  285-286;  in  phonetic  spelling,  309-310 
Reviewing  silent  consonants:  309-310 
Reviewing  variant  sounds  of:  c and  g,  213-214;  ch,  225 
Recognizing  rhyming  words:  256 
Recognizing  vowels 

Applying  principles  governing  vowel  sounds:  75-76,  115,  122,  148,  155,  163,  164,  170, 
246-247,  294,  314 
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Observing  variant  spellings  of  one  vowel  sound:  103,  110,  140-141,  336-337 
Observing  vowel  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables:  186,  197,  229-230,  241,  252,  294,  314 
Reviewing  different  sounds  of  single  vowels:  a,  76,  103,  110,  140-141,  148,  155,  170,  197, 
294,  314;  e,  76,  103,  110,  140-141,  170,  186,  197,  314;  i,  76,  110,  140-141;  o,  76,  110, 
140-141,  148,  163,  170,  197;  u,  76,  110,  140-141,  148,  170,  197,  314 
Reviewing  digraphs,  diphthongs,  and  double  vowels:  110,  122,  128,  141,  158,  218,  247,  314 
Reviewing  long  and  short  vowels:  75-76,  103,  110,  140-141,  155,  163,  247;  diacritical  mark- 
ing of,  75-76,  no,  140-141,  155,  197,  294;  in  open  and  closed  syllables,  115,  164,  175, 
176;  in  unaccented  syllables,  197,  229-230,  252 
Reviewing  vowels  other  than  long  or  short:  148,  155,  163,  186,  197,  247,  294,  314 
Remediation:  103,  141,  176,  241-242,  337-338 
Tests:  102-103,  140-141,  174-175,  240-241,  303,  336-337 
Using  phonetic  spelling 

Pronouncing  vowels  as  indicated  by  diacritical  marks:  75-76,  110,  122,  148,  155,  158,  163, 
170,  175,  186,  197,  204,  229-230,  240-241,  289,  294,  303,  337 
Understanding  and  using  pronunciation  key:  70-71,  76,  108,  155,  170,  175,  204,  218,  240- 
241,  251,  260,  276,  283,  288,  289,  294,  299,  303,  310,  329,  337 


Recognizing  structural  characteristics  of  words 

Recognizing  inflectional  forms 

Reviewing  different  ways  of  forming  plurals:  z,  ch,  sh,  s,  or^x,  235;  y,  320 

Reviewing  verb  and  adjective  endings:  ed,  88,  128,  235;  er,  77,  319;  est,  77;  ing,  88,  128 
Recognizing  prefixes:  a,  134;  dis,  264;  ex,  264;  in,  264;  out,  256;  re,  134;  trans,  134;  un,  134, 
264;  remediation,  141-142,  242,  304;  reviewing,  181,  277,  289;  tests  in,  140,  240,  272, 
303,  337 

Recognizing  stems  in  affixed  words:  88,  95,  115,  128,  170,  181,  289 

Recognizing  suffixes:  able,  114-115;  eenth,  295;  er,  77,  319;  ese,  191;  est,  77;  ical,  170,  191; 
ion,  277,  320;  ish,  170;  ist,  191;  ly,  320;  ment,  170;  ness,  224,  319;  ous,  95;  ship,  224; 
sion,  277,  319;  tion,  277,  320;  ty,  295;  ward,  170,  319;  y,  295,  320;  remediation,  176, 
241,  304;  reviewing,  95,  181,  289;  tests  in,  102,  140,  174,  240,  272,  303,  337.  See  also 
Recognizing  inflectional  forms 
Recognizing  syllables  and  accents 

Applying  principles  of  syllabication:  69-70,  115,  141,  164,  197,  247,  285-286;  remediation, 
176,  242,  304;  tests  in,  102,  141,  337 

Discriminating  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables:  95,  148-149,  154,  186,  197, 
229-230,  252,  264,  327;  test  in,  174-175 

Dividing  words  into  syllables:  69-70,  95,  115,  148-149,  154,  158,  164,  197,  204,  235,  247, 
285-286 

Marking  accented  syllables:  95,  148-149,  154,  174-175,  252,  264-265,  327 

Noting  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  a line:  158,  204 

Noting  primary  and  secondary  accents:  148-149,  252 
Recognizing  and  using  compound  and  hyphenated  words:  133-134,  158,  197,  204;  test  in,  303 
Remediation:  103,  141-142,  176,  241-242,  304 
Tests:  102,  140-141,  174-175,  240,  272,  303,  337 
Using  contractions  and  possessives:  247,  265;  test  in,  272 


SIXTH-READER  LEVEL 


Recognizing  phonetic  characteristics  of  words 

Recognizing  consonants 

Reviewing  blends  and  digraphs  and  double  consonants:  93-94,  121,  134,  146-147,  206, 
248,  365;  in  dividing  syllables,  120-121 

Reviewing  silent  consonants:  93-94,  95,  146-147,  248,  278,  379 

Reviewing  variant  sounds  of  single  consonants:  93-94,  121,  146-147,  175,  221,  308 
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Recognizing  vowels 

Applying  principles  governing  vowel  sounds:  107-109,  128-129,  146-147,  154,  175,  206 
Observing  variant  spellings  of  one  vowel  sound:  108-109,  154,  175,  221,  262-263,  271'^ 
Observing  vowel  sounds  in  accented  and  unaccented  syllables:  108-109,  147,  206,  212-213, 
278-279,  284^285 

Reviewing  different  sounds  of  single  vowels:  a,  95,  108-109,  134,  140,  175,  206,  263,  279; 
e,  108-109,  140,  262-263,  279;  i,  108,  140,  146,  175,  221,  263;  o,  108,  109,  140,  154, 
263,  308;  u,  95,  108,  140,  206,  262,  379;  y,  108,  146,  221 
Reviewing  digraphs,  diphthongs,  double  vowels:  108-109,  128-129,  147,  175,  248,  271 
Reviewing  long  and  short  vowels:  in  open  and  closed  syllables,  108;  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, 109,  147,  206,  279 

Reviewing  vowels  other  than  long  or  short:  half-long,  109,  147,  175,  206;  silent,  95,  128, 
146-147,  175 

Remediation:  140,  262-263,  300,  381-382 
Tests:  138-139,  175,  212-213,  300,  338,  379 

Using  a dictionary  or  a glossary  to  find  pronunciations.  See  Index  of  Comprehension  and 
Study  Skills 
Using  phonetic  spelling 

Pronouncing  vowels  as  indicated  by  pronunciation  symbols:  95,  107-109,  133-134,  146- 
147,  175,  197,  221,  247-248,  253,  271,  278-279,  308,  365,  373,  381 
Understanding  and  using  pronunciation  key:  72-73,  87,  103,  107-108,  109,  140,  146-147, 
154,  197,  206,  221,  263,  308,  338,  365,  373 


Recognizing  structural  characteristics  of  words 

Observing  how  words  are  derived  from  stems,  roots,  or  base  forms:  133,  139,  191-192,  239, 
248,  271,  292,  365-366;  from  foreign  roots,  248-249,  350,  365-366 

Reviewing  inflectional  forms:  plurals,  332;  verb  and  adjective  endings,  128-129,  206,  221, 
248,  271 

Recognizing  prefixes:  121,  133,  206,  228,  248,  262,  271,  326,  341;  tests  in,  139,  175,  259-260, 
299-300,  326,  338-339,  379 

Recognizing  stems  in  affixed  words:  87,  133,  177,  191-192,  228,  239,  248-249,  259-260,  262, 
271,  292,  350;  tests  in,  139,  338-339 

Recognizing  suffixes:  79,  102,  121,  128-129,  133,  191-192,  221,  228-229,  239,  248,  262,  271, 
292,  365-366;  tests  in,  139,  175,  212,  259-260,  299-300,  338 

Recognizing  syllabication  and  accentuation 

Applying  and  reviewing  principles  of  syllabication:  95,  120-121,  128-129,  221,  271,  278- 
279,  365,  378;  remediation,  263;  tests  in,  139,  212-213,  300,  378-379 
Distinguishing  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables:  95,  109,  147,  206,  221,  271, 
279,  284;  effect  on  meaning,  284-285,  291-292;  primary  and  secondary  accents,  278-279, 
284-285,  300,  346,  365;  tests  in,  139,  175,  212-213,  300,  379 

Remediation:  140,  176-177,  262-263,  341,  381-382 

Tests:  102,  139,  175,  212-213,  259-260,  299-300,  338-339,  378-379 

Using  a dictionary  or  glossary  to  determine  syllabication  and  place  of  accent.  See  Index  of 
Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Using  compound  and  hyphened  words:  86,  102,  121,  271,  315;  dividing  word  at  end  of  line, 
128,  315;  syllabication  of,  121 

Using  contractions  and  possessives:  270-271,  315 

Using  a dictionary  or  a glossary 

Finding  pronunciations:  in  every  lesson 

Locating  and  discussing  word  meanings.  See  Index  of  Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 

Observing  and  discussing  word  structure.  See  Index  of  Comprehension  and  Study  Skills 
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